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The burning question of the day is oil. 
The peace of the world depends upon our 
possession of the greater part of the 
world’s oil resources. Our naval power 
and control of the seas depend on oil. 
Not only must we have oil in the lamps 
of the world but oil in the ships, tanks, 
jeeps and aeroplanes of our defensive 
services. 

The rich Persian oil fields are threa- 
tened and Abadan is closing down. The 
peace of the Middle East is being clouded 
by strife over oil. The Suez Canal, high- 
way of Britain to the East, and vital cor- 
ridor between the Hast and West is being 
blocked to the passage of tankers at the 
will of Egypt which bestrides the Canal 
banks, and the threat to oil supply depots 
along the Suez Route makes it insecure 
in war and uncertain even in peace. 

The British Empire as well as America 
is impelled to explore and develop the 
oil resources within its own bounds. An 
Empire Oil Klondike has been discovered 
in Alberta, and the Canadian North West 
is expected to yield in time a more fabul- 
ous quantity of oil than the deserts of 
Iran and Iraq. 

But the most productive oil field in 
the British Commonwealth today is the 
Serai field in Borneo. Last year _ it 
yielded 5,000,000 tons, five times its pre- 
war yield. With the increase in _ its 
proved resources, the recent improvement 
in the loading facilities, the increased 
development in progress even before the 
acceleration due to the Persian crisis, and 
the building by the Shell Group of the 
biggest crude oil distillation plant in 
Australia planned to cost between £A4 
to £A5 millions to deal with the Borneo 
supplies, the Borneo oil field has become 
one of the most important assets not only 
of the British Empire but also of the 
whole South East Asia and Pacific World. 

The strategic position of Borneo en- 
hances the value of its oil. Situated on 
the route from Singapore to Australia and 
New Zealand and in close support of the 
Philippines, the Borneo oil field is a vital 
asset not only for the working of any 
Pacific Pact but for the supply of mer- 


chant and war vessels that may have to 


round the Cape to avoid the threat to the 


Suez Canal route to the East. 


Strategically the Serai oilfield is of - 


the utmost consequence. It is the only 
sizeable field in the whole area between 
Iran and North America over which the 
British flag flies. 

It may not be amiss to refer also to 
the importanee which this rich. oilfield 
has for those who have invested their 
money in British enterprises overseas. 
The field is worked by the Malayan 
Petroleum Company a member of _ the 
Royal Dutch-Shell Group which pays one 
shilling for every ton produced to a Bri- 
tish Company—the British Borneo Petro- 


leum Syndicate Limited whose registered 


office ts in London. . 
The capital of the British Borneo 
Petroleum Syndicate Ltd. was in June of 


this year increased from £250,002 to 


£300,000 by an issue of bonus shares, 
but its profits for the vear ending March 
31, 1951 were £257,251—considerably 


greater than the whole of its capital dur- 


ing the period. Its royalty interests 
were shown in the accounts at the purely 
nominal sum of £10. 

Apart from being entitled to one shill- 
ing a ton on the yield of the Serai oil- 
field which last year produced about five 
million tons, the company holds other 
investments whose value is considerably 
in excess of the £350,000 or so shown 
in the banlance sheet. Its oil assets in- 
elude a large interest in Apex (Trinidad) 
which early this year increased its tax 
free dividend from 30% to 35% and in 
Ultramar which has very’ considerably 
increased its prospects during the last 
year. 

It appears that the company’s holdings 
are wholly outside Britain—the main 
holding being in Borneo with lesser oil 
and mining interests in Trinidad and 
elsewhere. Except that the Board of 
Governors sits in London there seems to 
be no substantial relation between the 
source of income of the company and 
Britain. Yet for the vear 1950 it paid 
£142,250 in taxes to the British Govern- 


£45,000 in profits tax. A sum equal to 
57% of the total paid up capital of the 
company is a colossal price for the share- 
holders to pay for the privilege of having 
the company registered in England and 
the Board of Directors to sit in London. 

What are the rights of Borneo from 
whose soil the oil is produced. Which 
pays this royalty? British Borneo is 
striving laboriously to develop a colony 
which has in the next twenty years prob- 
ably thé most promising prospects. It 
is sorely in need of capital and in all 


fairness it has a prior right over the: 


British Government to the receipts of 
taxes in respect of its own products— 
and its rate of taxation in comparison 
is very low. Is there any reason, ethical 
or otherwise, why the shareholder should 
pay such a vast sum in taxation in Eng- 
land rather thau the far lesser sum which 
he would have to pay in Borneo where 
the oil is found and worked? In fact 1s 
there any real valid reason why the con- 
trol ana management of the company 
should be retained at such expense in 
Britain rather. than in that part of the 
world where the income of the company 
is produced? 

There is a considerable number of share- 
holders in the Far East who have in- 
vested their money in the company— 
Shareholders of different nationalities 
who do not live in Britain. To them 
the payment of 57% taxation in England 
seems a gross injustice. What about the 
shareholders it England? It is clear that 
if the company were domiciled in Borneo, 
Singapore or Hong Kong it would not have 
to pay United Kingdom Profits Tax or 
Income Tax and the shareholders living 
in the United Kingdom would very ma- 
terially benefit from the increased 
amounts distributable as dividend. Still 
more, the United Kingdom shareholder 
would not have to suffer by the recent 
limitation of dividends imposed by the 
Home Government. Here is a company 
that derives its income not from the soil 


or labour of Britain but from territories 


overseas. 
It may be that the economy of Britain 
in the face of the necessity for rearma- 
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ment justifies the limitation of dividends 
on capital outlay, but it may be asked 
whether there is any just reason why the 
taxes which British Borneo might claim 
should go wholly to Britain. 

A hundred years ago in the days when 
joint stock companies were first estab- 
lished and the Colonies were in their in- 
fancy there may have been some justifica- 
tion in keeping the strings of control in 
the hands of London directors. Since 
then, however, the Colonies have develop- 
ed and have their own company laws and 
large mercantile, insurance and banking 
companies of world repute which have 
been formed on the spot and are managed 
by directors in the closest touch with 
local as well as world conditions. 

In the last fifty years there has been 


an increasing tendency for companies ori- 


ginally formed in England to transfer 
their control and management to the coun- 
tries where they really operated. The 
primary reason until recently was not the 
avoidance of high taxation but greater 
efficiency and economy and the need for 
a more direct contact with local condi- 
tions of labour and working. There were 
the cases of the Egyptian Hotels Ltd. in 
1915 and of the Egyptian Delta Land 
and Investment Co., Ltd. in 1929 which 
maintained in the English Courts their 
right to transfer their management and 
control and their freedom from English 
taxation where they carried on no busi- 
ness whatsoever in the United Kingdom. 
The heavier taxation burdens since World 
War II have driven other companies e.g. 
those with copper interests in Rhodesia 
to move their domicile to the seat of 
their operations. 

To prevent a flight from taxation a 
provision was introduced in the Finance 


Aet of this year to prohibit the transfer | 


of a company’s domicile without the 
consent of the Treasury. That sueh con- 
sent is not necessarily unreasonably 
withheld is illustrated by the case of the 
Trust and Loan Company of Canada which 
since the prohibition has been permitted 
to transfer its Head Office to Canada 
where the company carried on its busi- 
ness and where it could continue more 
advantageously without contending with 
the differences between English and 
Canadian laws. 

Many of those who are interested in 
the Borneo Petroleum Syndicate Ltd. 
have now come to the conclusion that 
the directors and shareholders might con- 
sider a way of transferring the manage- 
ment of control of the company. There 
can hardly be any justification for the 
shareholders to pay 57% of its total 
capital each year for the privilege of 
bemg registered in and controlled from 
London and at the same time be compelled 
by English law to have their dividends 
limited despite the company’s earnings. 
There can be no serious objection today 
on the score of safety when British 
enterprises all over the Far East are 
registered in Singapore, Borneo and Hong 
Kong and whose domicile can if necessary 
be safeguarded legally in case of war as 
was done in the ease of China companies 
in the recent World War. If the com- 
pany carried on any business in the 
United Kingdom there might be different 
considerations, As it does not, 


there 


Outlook fot Tratle with China 


The truce parleys in Kaesong keep 
the world, and that ineludes aiso us, on 
tenterhooks. The prospects for a cessa- 
tion of fighting appear once favorable 
and then the impression is again forced 
on us that there is nothing to be expected 
but more and wilder fighting. An 


impasse may have been reached; or the - 


communist negotiators were never will- 
ing to compromise. pretending only to 
seek their sort of ‘peace’ all the while 
reinforcing their badly mauled position 
for another offensive across the 38th 


parallel. 


In such an uncertain atmosphere busi- 
ness cannot thrive. Apart from the see-saw 
events at Kaesong the local businessman 
is plagued by the restrictions on trade 
with China which had to be imposed 
here in order to deprive Peking, a poten- 
tial all-out enemy of the democracies, 
of essential commodities and any 
materials which can be described as con- 
ducing to the war effort of the communist 
regime in China. Stagnation has resulted 
but there is still considerable exchange of 
goods with China. 

Hongkong is noW in the unfortunate 
position of both a fortress and a bridge 
of culture and commerce; the balmy days 
of hopeful expectations that the com- 
munists will turn their energies towards 
national improvement and will abstain 
from international adventures have gone 
for good, and the pessimists, who claimed 
Since ever the civil war in China 
flared up after Japan’s surrender that 
a collapse of the Kuomintang will bring 
war for the world at large in its train, 
seem now to be vindicated. The ‘business 
as usual’ sehool and the appeasers of the 
Chinese communists now ‘feel that all 
their labor was lost aud that the hold of 
the Kremlin on the Peking regime has 
been firmly established. At no time of 
its history did the governments and 
people of Hongkong have other than 
friendly feelings for the neighboring 
colossus but not always were these feel- 


ings reciprocated. It was in the spirit 


of self-defence that Hongkeng’s garrison 
had to be reinforced and that the whole 
community has become alert to the pos- 
sibility of ‘trouble’ engineered by the 
wirepullers in Peking and Canton. All 
our good intentions, to serve as a bridge 
between East and West and to aet as an 
honest broker, seem to have’ been mis- 
understood across the border. We cannot 
afford to look on complacently and there- 
fore the Colony has been long ago pre- 
pared to defend itself if attacked. 


seems to be no reason why the principle 
should not be upheld that an enterprise 
which is wholly situated outside the 
United Kingdom should not be left sub- 
ject to United Kingdom taxation when it 
is not only possible but in many other 
ways advantageous to have the control 
and management in the country where it 
earns its profits. 

The matter is one that is in the hands 
of .the directors and shareholders them- 
selves and is one that is’ seriously com- 
mended to their consideration. 


strength into one. 


After the Chinese communists’ inter- 
vention in Korea the tension, already 
existing but kept very much down, slow- 
ly deteriorated and at the beginning of 
the current year a point was reached, 
following upon growing trade restrictions 
of Hongkong intended to curtail strategic 
imports into Red China, when further 
complications with Peking had to be taken 
into consideration. It was therefore a 
moment of great relief when truce 
negotiations in Korea actually started 
to be held and hopes ran high here that 
the war in the north vould be stopped and 
that, at least for a year or two, the com- 
munists would revert co their old prae- 
tices of subversion after having seen, so 
it was believed, the futility ef armed 
aggression, The latest developments in 
Kaesong are discouraging and the possibi- 
lity of continued warfare, perhaps ex- 
tension of the theatres of war further 
south, appears more real than ever. 


In this sombre situation what can 
Hongkong and its inhabitants do, to stay 
alive and to proceed without causing 
offence. People who are living far away 
from the danger zone and who are not as 
we are dependent on trade with China— 
dependent for our daily foodsupply though 
not entirely but to a good deal—may sug- 
gest that commercial relations with the 
communists be broken off or reduced to 
a token amount. In Hongkong the com- 
munity thinks differently though the 
the majority are strongly opposed to com- 
munism. One could, and in fact the Gov- 
ernment here has already done it, exercise 
selective controls over imports to China 
and make sure that no commodities reach 
that potentially hostile country which 
might, in any conceivable manner, aid 
Peking’s present and future war efforts. 


There is however not full cooperation 
by the merchants who, it must be stressed, 
are the class who, though not publicly, 
express themselves very strongly agaist 
the rule of the communists in China. 
Here is another weakness of the demo- 
eracies—lack of discipline of the citizens 
and reluctance of the governments {to 
direct the citizens, in a time of emer- 
gency, so as to galvanise the national 
The road to profit, 
which is pursued by the individual often 
without regard to the common weal, may 
thus turn into a road to ruin for the 
democratic state. In the communist state 
there is everything controlled from the 


top, and trade, as any other social acti-— 


vity has to serve the needs of the com- 
munist party; the profit motive is sup- 
pressed with all the brutality and effi- 
ciency characteristic of the communists, 
and few dare to run the risk, often the 
death penalty, to break trade regulations. 
But in a free society, of which Hong- 
kong’s free-and-easy community is a good 
example, there is a scramble for profits 
and the individual trader, with few ex- 
ceptions, will boast of having succeeded 
in cireumventing this or that trade re- 
gulation. Whether a merchant is able 
or not to appreciate the dangers to the 
democratic world, of which he forms a 
part and without which he would not 
exist, resulting from the supply of war 
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Hongkong Industries and J apan 


In recent weeks the local manufacturers 
have found occasion to warn the public 
here that bad times may be ahead for the 
industries of this Colony, and as one way 
of assistance the public can render it was 
strongly and repeatedly suggested that 
more locally produced goods are to be 
bought by the residents. But the manu- 
facturers know very well that local pur- 
chasing power is far too small to influence 
in any significant form the production 
schedules of factories here. The estimated 
total population of Hongkong is slightly in 
excess of 2 million, and although the state 
of prosperity of the local community, com- 
pared to other large cities in the Far East, 
is very high and people here are better 
-elothed and fed than elsewhere in this 
region, the fact remains that the ‘domestic 
market’ is only a matter of 2 million men, 
women and children. It is true that im- 
proved sales here of locally manufactured 
goods such as enamelware, textiles, rubber 
shoes, cosmetics, canned food, ete. would 
increase somewhat the earnings of the 
manufacturers but by & large it would 
only mean a drop in the bucket. 


materials to China is a moot point to con- 
sider; the politically ignorant and the 
politically educated merchant must be 
prevented from committing any acts which 
are detrimental to the society. It is 
usually argued by ‘commercial offenders’ 
that a small quantity of strategic sup- 
plies, savy, gasoline, will not make much 
of a difference to the rearmament indus- 
try of China but for the merchant’s own 
business it makes all the difference. But 
if this case is multiplied, the situation 
becomes very disturbing and action by 
the government urgently necessary. 


Macao’s position as regards trade with 
China is much more complicated than 
Hongkong’s. The Portuguese colony lives 
only on trade with its neighbor, 
not institute any sort of blockade. On 
the contrary, as the population of somé 
240,000 is almost exclusively dependent 
for their foodsupply on China it must 
earn it by trading with that country. All 
the exports from Macao to the neighbor- 


ing districts of Kwangtung are first ob-. 


tained from Hongkong; and if Hongkong, 
by virtue of the trade restrictions im- 
posed on trade with China, will sell less 
to Macao the comunity there will suffer 
from depression. Unwittingly and even 
very much against their convictions, the 


merehants of Macao become eommercial 


assistants of communist China. Before 
Macao’s cooperation with China is eri- 
ticised one must study the problems of 
that colony and consider its geographic 
position: a river port surrounded every- 
where by Chinese territory. 

Thus Hongkong and Macao are victims 
of circumstances over which they have 
no eontrol. The traders, and with them 
most members of the community, are 
bound to suffer as the ‘cold war’ else- 
where and the shooting war in Korea go 
on. The phrase ‘this is the price of 
peace’ will become more painfully clear 
unless reason triumphs and ‘peace’ can 
be bought at less cost and sacrifice. 


It can- 


Our industries have not been established 
for catering to the needs of the residents, 
they were before the second world war 
growing, from very modest beginnings, 
to some respectable gtature as a result of 
the dislocations which the outbreak of the 
war in Europe, in 1939, was heralding. The 
boom was on until the Japanese army 
marched in; and after the end of hostili- 
ties here, again as a result of unusual cir- 
cumstances following in the train of the 
change-over from war to peace, the 
manufacturers had record business at their 
hands. When the postwar sellers’ market 
gave way to a buyers’ market, a depres- 
sion set in and laments of our manufac- 
turers were the order of the day. | 

They had meanwhile conspicuously 
prospered as the increase in number ‘of 
factories and in the range of local products 
proved. On top of the postwar boom and 
the necessity to rebuild a large number 


of factories, at the same time modernis- 


ing them, there came the invasion of 
Shanghai and other China capital which 
sought a haven from the civil war and 
other depredations of which China suf- 


fered continuously. These Chinese immi- 


grants, bringing with them very large 
funds, skilled laborers, equipment (both 
removed from Chinese factories and im- 
ported from U.K., U.S. and other indus- 
trial countries) and plenty of guts estab- 
lished many new light industries which 
have redounded to the general weal of 
the community. The pace of industrialisa- 
tion was considered too fast but the need 
of especially the seif-exiles from Shang- 
hai to get down to working and making 
money was so pressing that more conser- 
vative Opinions were not heeded. The out- 
break of the Korean war, resulting in 
world-wide actual and manipulated com- 
modity shortages, injected a note of re- 
newed confidence in the local industry and 
there were again hopes that, after all, 
the factories of the Colony would always 
et by. 

‘Unfortunately for Hongkong’s mill 
owners the Japanese ‘menace’ steadily as- 


sumed more concrete forms; as Japan’s. 


industries moved into high gear a situation 
slowly arose which was reminiscent of 
prewar conditions when especially Far 
Eastern and other markets in economically 
backward countries were often dominated 
by Japanese, consumer goods. Our products 
are just the type which must fear Japan- 
ese competition with the exception of a 
few specialised articles such as preserved 


‘ginger—Hongkong’s own sweet way of 


extracting tribute from abroad. The local 
manufacturer is generally not very much 
eonvinced of his ability to compete on 
equal terms with his Japanese confrere; 


therefore he always has ealled for protec- 


tion and at times has tried, with no suc- 
cess, to whip up some anti-Japanese sen- 
timents. As Hongkong is primarily an 


international trading place, a big entre- 
pot, imposing no duties (with a few excep- 


tions) on imnorted merchandise, the local 
industry could never hope to make Gov- 
ernment consider the introduction of a 
protective tariff. But for Imperial Pre- 
ferences, the local manufacturer is on his 
own. He must improve his technology and 
organisation, he will have to rationalise 


_(ie..merge his plant with others), he will | 


have to increase. working efficiency (more 
trained workers, steady intake of skilled 
labor), to standardise quality, to satisfy 
customers, to adopt modern marketing 
methods (in centralised form) ete. But 
price is largely dependent on the level of 
local wages and here the manufacturers is 


powerless. Cost of living being very high 


and showing no downward tendency the 
demands of labor for higher wages are 
justified. To bring down living costs 
would automatically reduce wages and 
thus manufacturing costs. This question 
has been plaguing our manufacturers for 
a long time. The necessity of importing 
raw materials which is often quoted as 
one of the ‘handicaps’ under which local 
industry operates does in no way, as far 


as the Japanese competition is concerned, 


complicate the position of the manufac- 
turer here. Japan has also to import raw 
materials and in quite a few cases import 
duties are levied there. : 

No despondency need however be felt. 
Demand for especially the popular con- 
sumer goods in Asian countries remains 
very strong but purchasing power lags 
far behind. There is room for the Hong- 
kong products as there is for Japanese 
goods. But more planning and organisation 
will be required if in this highly competi- 
tive world a factory is to survive. For 
amateurs times will be very much harder 
—provided there is to be a period of 
‘armed peace’. 

The community can help the manufac- | 
turers by supporting, if their quality and 
general appearance merits, the local sale 
of home-made goods. Nobody can be ex- 
pected to buy, say, locally made shirts or 
eosmeties if they, though slightly cheaper 
in price, are definitely inferior in quality 
to imported articles. Such sort of ‘patrio- 
tism’ does not exist in Hongkong. A per- 
manent industrial exhibition is a very 
useful suggestion provided it will not lead, 
like the annual exhibition of the Chinese 
Manufacturers’ Union, to the extreme of 
providing a sort of an amusement park for 
the ten-cents spending masses. Another 
industrial school or better three such 
schools, financed from private funds with 
perhaps a Government grant or a non- 
interest bearing loan, may in due time 
eontribute to the higher degree of com- 
petitiveness of local labor. 

The Chinese Manufacturers’ Union of 
Hongkong (CMU) is the leading organisa- 
tion of local factory owners and the execu- 
tives of that Union, who seem to be rather 
permanently on the job, have done much 
ereditable propaganda work. They have 
recently called on manufacturers who have 
not joined the CMU to consider coming 
into the fold, the idea being that ‘unity 
is strength’. Why the CMU insists on 
organising local manufacturers’ along 
racial lines is unclear. Most of the local 
factories are Chinese owned but many of 
these Chinese possess British nationality, 
not a few having recently applied that 
the privilege of British naturalisation 
be granted them. There are quite a 
few factories which are owned by non- 
Chinese. But the non-Chinese manufactur- 
ers cannot join the Chinese Manufacturers’ 
Union. It would be advisable to consider. 
a change in the name of the CMU to a 
‘‘Hongkong Manufacturers Union’’ and to 
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Hongkong Aviation Problems 


The abandoning of plans to construct a 
modern airport in the New Territories 
(Deep Bay area) has come as a shock to 
many, as a disappointment to most; and 
the announcement that Kaitak is to be 
developed as an airfield suitable to ac- 
commodate the largest aircraft now in 
existence and also provide for commercial 
jet airliners’ takeoff and landing has met 
with much scepticism. 


During the postwar years there has 
been a lot of talk and of official commu- 
niques about the new airfield which today 
could have been in operation but for the 
fruitless surveys and dilatoriness of the 
responsible authorities in London. Al- 
though the community here has been very 
outspoken about the need for a new and 
modern airfield, nothing has been done. 
Kaitak, it is true, has been improved and 
thanks to the Japanese who widened and 
enlarged the two airstrips during the oc- 
cupation period the public has been enabl- 
ed to travel by air without much difficul’ 
ty. More improvement is now underway. 
Still, the aerodrome of Hongkong looks 
very modest compared to other Far Eastern 
airfields, _A more respectable terminal 
building remains to be constructed provid- 
ing not only more comforts for the travell- 
ing public but, like Singapore’s Kallang 
airport, also attracting the diversion-seek- 
ing local residents and the many transients 
in the Colony. : 


There lingers a suspicion that the Deep 
Bay airport project has, after a very long 
period of research and discussion, been 
allowed to be buried for political reasons 
only: it has not been forgotten here that 
the announced intention, in 1945 after the 
Japanese surrender, of constructing an 
airfield in the same area, though some- 
what to the north, met with protests in 
Chungking and demonstrations were held 
in that wartime capital of China which 
culminated in demands for Hongkong’s 
-retrocession. To avoid political entangle- 
ments it appears that the project, which 
had the support of the R.A.F., was shelved 
only to be revived, in a slightly changed: 
form, durng 1948. The unusually long delay 
portended already that the Imperial Gov- 


ernment was not inclined to approve ‘the 
local airfield -proposition and when the 
communists took -over in ‘China there 
were fears expressed about ‘the security 
of the Colony, espectally the New Terri- 
tories. It might have appeared hazardous 
to invest a large sum of money into an 
airfield very close ‘to the Chinese border 
though a difference of 20 miles, more or 
less, means nothing in aviation. A com- 
plication arose from the fact that the 
R.A.F. are also using the civilian airport 
and that the Chinese might claim, as 
actually they have done in 1945, that 
their country was threatened by the sta- 
tioning of an airforce so near to Chinese 
military aerodromes in Kwangtung. 

The development of Kaitak into a 
modern airfield will have to be watched. 


It is in the interest of the community to 


see to it that there will be no delay in 
this respect. While Hongkong can proudly 
point to its advance in almost all fields 
and ean prove its progress during the last 
five years in every economic sphere, it 
has slipped back behind the other air- 
ports in the region and the danger is 
acute that it will lose its international 
position. International trunk line opera- 
tors are predicting this. The rise of Japan 
during the last few years and the immin- 
ence of that nation’s return to the comity 
of nations will have its effect on all 
Far Eastern countries, and regional air- 
lines will be the first to suffer from the 
looming competition. There is however 
still time to prepare for the Japanese 
comeback; better and steadily progressing 
airport facilities, lower: passenger and 
freight rates, more amenities for the 
travelling public, further education of 
prospective travellers and traders, foster- 
ing of air-mindedness, discarding of old 
aircraft models and introduction of latest 
types, these and other things are required 
if the Japanese competition is to be 
adequately met. The cry for protection, 
like so many manufacturers these days 
utter, reveals only lack of selfconfidence 
and, perhaps, unwillingness to improve 
present services, i.e, further and continual 
investment and day-to-day study of pos- 
sible improvements. 


have a board consisting of members of all 
racial communities in this British Colony. 
Such a Union could speak with more 
authority and would be heard with more 
‘yympathy. 

Fhe industry which may be entitled to 
unreserved public support is the cotton 
spinning industry. Only after the end of 
the last war have mill owners started to 
erect their factories in the Colony, the 
impetus having come from Shanghai 
financiers. Today there are operating 13 
mills of which 7 have weaving loom de- 
partments, possessing among themselves 
195,000 spindles and producing currently 
13,500 bales of yarn per month. There are 
two woollen spinning mills (producin 
knitting yarn), one silk weaving mill can 
hundreds of spinners, weavers, bleachers. 
and miscellaneoys textile factories all 


using or working on locally made yarn and. 
piece goods. Of the total of industrial 
workers (registered) the textile industry 


employs 31% (28,250 men and women), © 


and there are a further estimated 8000 
workers employed in unregistered textile 
workshops. The cotton spinning mills are 
all modern structures and their equipment 
can be compared to the best in indus- 
trialised countries. Labor poliey and social 
welfare of these mills have been in keeping 
with the advance made in Europe and 
America. The cotton spinners should not 
be afraid of Japanese competition; they 
have a good local market and they will 
always sell in Imperial Preference axeas. 
But no. slackening of effort showd be 
tolerated, and cooperation among the mill 
owners. both as regards production. and 
marketing will have to be further 
advanced.. 


Hongkong Labour 
Report 
The Factories & Workshops report for 
the Quarter ending June 30 issued by the 
Hongkong ‘Commissioner of Labour states 
that unemployment ‘was, and still is, a 
serious matter for both ‘employers and 


employees. Due to world shoriage and 
trade restrictions, there is an actite 


_ shortage of certain taw materials, but 


this is not the only cause of unemploy- 
ment. High prices, lack of markets—par- 
ticularly in S.E. Asia and the Near Hast 


—and inability to produce at competitive 


world prices, are of equal importance. 

Some unemployment the report adds, is 
undoubtedly caused by the closing down 
of many small weaving sheds of the cot- 
tage industry type. These were inefficient, 
and were doomed when, about two years 
ago, the industry was rejuvenated by the 
establishment of a few sheds in which 
mcdern automatic or semi-automatic looms 
were installed. There are now more than 
2,00 such looms and others are expected 
to replace more of the worn out machinery 
now in use. There are about 5,000 wes- 
vers unemployed. 

The knitting industry has had a very 


‘bad time and a number of workers are 


unemployed or are on short time. In this 
old established industry it is the custom 
to have most of the male workers as 
permanent staff and when the factory is 
closed down, most of the men are therefore 
housed, fed and paid. Out of approximate- 
ly 5,500 unemployed knitters there are 
about 650 men. } 

Lack of orders is the main reason for 
unemployment in the knitting industry 
but during the last two weeks of the 
quarter small orders were received from 
U.K. and Indonesia. Needles for the 
rotary machines are very searee. A few 
have been received from America since 


January. It is hoped that consignments 


off loaded when the embargo was’ im- 
posed will be released in time for local 
manufacturers to accept orders expected 
from Indonesia. | 

There is unemployment in the enamel 
ware, torch, hurricane lantern, vacuum 
flask, canning and allied metal ware in- 
dustries to the extent of about 7,000. 
Approximately 2,000 from the rubber 
industry, and a further 5,000 from smaller 
industries such as plastics, medicines and 
cosmetics, glass ware, foundries, food and 
fruit, buttons, meedles and small boat 
building yards. 

Industries which are not apparently 
affeeted are spinning and the large weav- 
ing sheds, paints and enamels, zine 
oxide—for which the demand is growing, 
matches, aluminium wares and sugar. 

Work of the Inspectorate:— Out of a 
total of 3,415 visits made during the 
quarter, 449 were in connection with in- 


dustrial amd ‘oceupational accidents and. 
injuries, and the payment of wages and 


compensation. One hundred and sixty six 
were night visits in connection with com- 
plaints. and the employment of women and 
young persons in prohibited hours. Two 
hundred. and. eighteen. were visits to young 
persons under 16 years of age, and the 
remainder were routine inspections of 
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EXPORT AND IMPORT PRICES SINCE 1949 


_ Sinee 1049 the price structures of most 
major countries have been subject to two 
powerful sets of influenees. First, in Sep- 
tember of that year, the currencies. of 
some 30: countries. were sharply devalued;. 
and second, 
war in June 1950 released anew the pres- 
sure of armament demand and anticipatory 


stockpiling upon the prices of raw mate- 


rials. The outstanding characteristic of 
these changes has been their diversity; the 
experience of individual countries has not 
uniformly reflected. the simple patterns of 
ehange often associated,.in detached the- 
oretical analysis, with the influence of 
Gevaluation or of. accelerating wartime 
demana. 

It is frequently convenient, in compara- 
tive studies of changes in the export and 
import prices of various countries, to use 
a single measure known as “‘the terms of 
trade’’. This index, which, is merely a 
statistical simplification, is computed by 
dividing the index number of the export 


prices for an individual country by the 


index number of the prices paid for im- 
ported goods by that country. When ex- 
port prices rise relative to import prices, 
the movement in the terms of trade is 
said to be favorable, since a larger phy- 
sical volume of imports can then be ob- 
tained in exchange for a given volume of 
exports. Conversely, when the prices of 
imports rise relative to the prices obtained 
for exports, the development in the terms 
of trade is considered unfavorable. 


the outbreak ef the Korean | 


factories and workshops for the enforce- 
ment of safety, health and welfare pro- 
visions. 

It is worthy of mention that in very 
few causes are employers reluctant to 


pay compensation and/or wages to in- 


capacitated workers, and that in most 
cases, payments are made when employers 
are asked. | 

The employment of women and young 
persons in prohibited hours is on the 
decline. But complaints regarding nui- 
sances from workplaces and unregistered 
factories are becoming more numerous. All 
are investigated and where possible, 
departmental action is taken. 

Industrial & Occupational Injuries:— 
A total of 159 (12 fatal) accidents 
involving 161 persons were reported dur- 
ing the quarter. Of these 110 (7 fatal) 
were in registered and recorded factories 
and workshops. 

There were 36 prosecutions during the 
quarter. All were against proprietors and 
fines amounted to $3,765. | 

During the quarter 106 applications for 
registration were received. This is 20 
less than for the 2nd quarter of 1950 but 
3 more than the average quarterly figure. 
Seventy nine registration certificates 
were issyed and 46 were cancelled. Sixteen 
factories and/or workshops were clcsed 
€cwn during the quarter. Of these, nine 
had applied for registration, which was 
refused, and seven were discovered during 
routine inspections or as the result of 
complaints. All were operating in unsuit- 
able premises. | 


The export and 
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Factors Influencing the Terms of Trade 
Since the terms of trade is a ratio of 
iudex numbers, its movements depend, not 
only upon the trend of prices of the par- 
ticular goods which the country in question 
exports and imports, but also upon the re- 
lative importance of the individual goods 
in the export and import totals (and the 
list of such goods changes over time). The 
prices of a country’s export and import 
goods are influenced by a wide variety of 
factors, including the structure of world 
demand and supply (itself subject to a 
host of influences), the relative importance 
of the country in the world economy as 
a supplier and purehaser of the goods in 
question, movements in exchange. rates, 
the type of national monetary and fiscal 
policies pursued, the volume and direction 
ef international capital movements, and 
the existence of bulk-purchase contracts 
or international agreements covering the 
prices paid for individual commodities. 
Since the majority of countries in the 
world can be loosely grouped into two 
broad categories of ‘‘industrialized’’ and 
‘‘primary-producing’’ countries — the 
former being predominantly exporters. of 
manufactured goods and importers of pri- 


mary products, and the latter the reverse 


—it is evident that a major factor influ- 
encing the terms of trade in either group 
is the movement in the relation between 
the prices of manufactured goods and of 
primary products on world markets. When 
primary-product prices tend to _ rise 
relative to the prices of manufac- 
tures, for example, the terms of 
trade tend to improve in ‘‘primary- 
producing ’’ countries and to deteriorate 
in ‘‘industrialized’’ countries. But 
the existence of wide variations im 
the relative price movements of individual 
types or classes of primary products and 
manufactures might well, depending on 
the particular products exported and im- 
ported by the country in question, cause 
its terms of trade to run counter to the 
pattern expected of its group as a whole. 
import trade of some 
countries, however, is ‘‘mixed’’ to such 
a degree that they do not fall clearly into 
either of the broad categories of ‘‘indus- 
trialized” or ‘‘primary-producing’’. 

When a country depreciates its cur- 
rency, its export and import prices tend, 
in the absence of offsetting factors, to fall 
in terms of foreign currencies that have 
not depreciated (or have depreciated to a 
lesser degree), and to rise in terms of its 
own currency. It is also the most common 
result of a depreciation that the import 
prices of the depreciating country will rise 
relative to its export prices, that is, its 
terms of trade will deteriorate, regardless 
of whether import and export prices are 
expressed in terms of the domestic cur- 
rency or of foreign (non-depreciated) cur- 
rencies. On the opposite side, there will 
usually tend to be an improvement in the 
terms of trade of other countries, since 
their currencies will enjoy a _ relative 
appreciation on the foreign exchange 
market. Yet a: depreciating country 
usually expects that, despite the resulting 
deterioration in its terms of trade, its 
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balance of payments, will improve because 
of mote than compensating changes in 
the volume of exports and imports induced 


by the changes in export and import prices. . 


Impact of Devaluation ae 
In the. first. nine months of 1949, 
immediately preceding the devaluations, 
the general trend of both the export 
prices and import prices of most countries 
was moderately This trend 
was primarily a reflection of the moderate 
downturn in werld economic condiitons 
associated with the relatively mild reces- 
sion in the United States that had com- 
menced at the end of 1948. Since, during 
this period, the prices of raw materials 
and foodstuffs declined, in general, more 
sharply than those of manufactured goods, 
the ‘‘normal’’ expectation would be for 
the terms of trade of ‘‘industrialized’’ 
countries to improve and of ‘‘primary- 
roducing’’ countries to deteriorate. As 
ar as the ‘‘industrialized’’ countries were 
concerned, this presumption tended, in 
fact, to be borne out for the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and the Netherlands; but’ in the 
ease of West Germany and. Italy the 
terms of trade actually deteriorated, and 
in the case of Sweden, and Canada the 
evidence is inconclusive. In the ‘‘ primary- 
producing’’ countries the terms of trade 
tended more often to improve than to 
deteriorate. Probably no 
significance should be attached to any of 
these results, however, because the 
movements in export prices and import 
prices during this period were not 
substantial. | 

The exchange devaluations of Septem- 
ber 1949 were so extensive (involving the 
currencies of some 30 countries) and of 
such considerable dimensions (the majority 
of the currencies being devalued in terms 
of gold and dollars by about 30 per eent) 
that a widespread impact on export prices, 
import prices, and the terms of trade was 
inevitable. It is exceedingly difficult, 
however, to isolate the price effects of the 
devaluations in view of the existence of 
other factors simultaneously at work, 
notably the renewed general upturn in 
world economic conditions which occurred 
at about the same time. A further com- 
plication lies in the fact that, since the 
degrees of devaluation were not the same 
for all the devaluing countries, the in- 
dividual currencies concerned depreciated 
against some currencies, remained unchan- 
ged against others, and in some instances, 
appreciated against still others. 

In attempting to trace the price effects 
of the devaluations, attention can safely 
be focused only on the period from Sep- 
tember 1949 to June 1950. The rise in 
world raw material prices since that time, 
under the stimulus of the inflationary 
impulse imparted by the Korean war, has 
been so sharp as to have undoubtedly over- 
shadowed any further price effects that 
the devaluations might have had. 

It was noted earlier that, in the absence 
of offsetting factors, a devaluation tends 
most commonly to raise the import prices 
of the devaluing country more sharply than 
its export prices—both expressed in that 
country’s currency—and thereby to worsen 
its terms of trade. Conversely, in coun- 
tries which do not devalue, and the cur- 


‘great. 
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rencies of which consequently appreciate, 
import prices should tend to fall more than 
export prices, and the terms of trade to 
improve. 

In the United Kingdom, Sweden, and 
the Netherlands—all of which devalued 
their currencies by approximately 30.5 per 
cent—the ‘‘normal’’ expectation was 
fulfilled in that import prices rose by 
more than export prices and the terms of 
trade deteriorated. British import prices 
would have risen even more were it not 
for the fact that the United Kingdom 
has long-term bulk purchase contracts 
covering a substantial part of its imports 
of foodstuffs and raw materials. On the 
other hand, in the cases of Belgium, West 
Germany, France and Italy, which devalu- 
ed their currencies by lesser amounts, the 
picture is less clear-cut. In Belgium and 
West Germany import prices rose after 
the exchange readjustments and the terms 
of trade deteriorated, in keeping with 
expectations, but export prices actually 
continued to fall until the spring of 
1950, in part because of declining costs 
associated with productivity increases. 
In France import and export prices rose 
in the months immediately following 
devaluation, but there was no clear-cut 
trend in the terms of trade; from January 
to June 1950, however, the terms of trade 
deteriorated sharply under the influence 
of a fall in export prices and further 
rises in import prices. In all these cases, 
the increases in import prices were & 
reflection, not only of the devaluations 
themselves, but also of a rising tendency 
in world prices of raw materials—of which 
Western Europe is an important importer 
—associated with the upturn in general 
business conditions. In Italy the terms 
of trade actually improved in the five 
months following the September devalua- 
tion, perhaps in part because the lira, 
which depreciated against the dollar by 
only 8 per cent, appreciated against the 
currencies of other main trading partners. 

The terms of trade of the United 
States, far from improving as a result of 
the appreciation of the dollar in terms of 
many foreign currencies, actually de- 
teriorated. For, while export prices 
continued to fall until May 1950, import 
prices actually rose steadily after Novem- 
ber 1949. The latter movement was the 
result of the recovery in United States 
business activity and the consequent 
increase in demand for imported goods 
which, because the United States repre- 
sents so large a proportion of total world 
demand, more than offset the potentially 
depressing effect of the foreign devalua- 
tions on our import prices. In Switzer- 
land, another country which did not 
devalue its currency, import and export 
prices continued to fall following the 
devaluations and the terms of trade tended 
to improve—all in accordance’ with 


expectations—but the movements were 


somewhat irregular. 

The behavior of the export prices, 
import prices, and terms of trade of 
‘‘primary-producing’’ countries, from Sep- 
tember 1949 to June 1950, may be more 
briefly summarized. All of the countries, 
except Cuba and Turkey which did not 
adjust their exchange rates, devalued their 
currencies by about 30.5 per cent. Instead 
of undergoing a deterioration in their 


in the reasonably near future. 


terms of trade, however, the majority of 


the devaluing countries experienced a 
greater rise in their export: prices than in 
their import prices, and a consequent 
improvement in their terms of trade, This 
pattern, which shows up most clearly in 
the case of Australia, Ceylon, and Malaya, 
stemmed fundamentally from the general 
increase in the world demand for primary 
products, which, together with the effect 
of the devaluations, raised the export 
prices of ‘‘primary-producing’’ countries 
to a degree which more than offset the 
rise in import prices in these countries 
associated with the devaluations. In the 


ease of Denmark and Norway, on the 


other hand, the terms of trade did 
deteriorate, since export prices failed to 
rise correspondingly with import prices; 
and the Cuban and Turkish cases are 
inconclusive. In general, however, the 
terms of trade of ‘‘producing’’ countries 
improved during this period, whether they 
devalued their currencies or not. 


Price Changes after Outbreak of Wat 
in Korea 


_ The spectacular rise since June 1950 in 
world prices of primary products, especia)- 
ly raw materials, in absolute terms and 
relative to the prices of manufactured 
goods, has resulted in further marked 
changes in export prices, import prices, 
and the terms of trade of a sort that 


might logically be expected, and has, 


in general, strengthened the trends 
apparent in earlier months. With only 
a few minor exceptions the terms of trade 
of ‘industrialized’? countries have moved 
sharply in an unfavorable direction, with 
import gg rising faster than export 
prices. The Swedish terms of trade have, 
however, tended to improve in view of an 
unusually strong demand for Sweden 
chief exports, notably forestry products. 
With regard to ‘‘primary-producing’’ 
countries there has for the most part been 
a further improvement in the terms of 
trade since June 1950 under the influence 
of sharp rises in export prices and of lag- 
ging increases in import prices. This 
improvement has, in general, been much 
more striking for those countries which 


chiefly export raw materials rather than 


foodstuffs, in view of the much sharver 
price rises in the former commodities. 
In the case of India, the terms of trade 
have actually deteriorated. 


The marked unfavorable development 
in the terms of trade of the majority of 
Western European countries has, especially 
since June 1950, had adverse repercussions 
which, even in the absence of further 
deterioration, threaten to be intensified 
By adding 
substantially to the cost of imports in 
terms of exports, the worsening of the 
terms of trade has put a growing squeeze 
on the balances of payments and the 
domestic resources of these countries. 
Some measure of its impact is provided 
by the fact that in 1950 the value of 
British, imports was about 400 million 
pounds higher than in 1949 (an increase of 
some 20 percent ) solely because of the 
increase in import prices,.since the volume 
of imports was virtually the same in, both 
years. Although the value of British 
exports rose by the same amount, leaving 


exchange 


~ 


the> balance of trade unchanged, only 
about 115 million pounds of that rise was 
attributable to higher export prices. As 
a result of the deterioration in its terms 
of trade, therefore, it was necessary for 
Britain to export 285 million pounds more 
goods in 1950 in order to obtain the same 
volume of imports as in 1949, This 
involved the loss of’ an equivalent amount 
of resources that would have otherwise 
been available for domestic use. In West. 
Germany, the worsening of the terms of 
trade similarly involved a net burden on 
the German economy of 725 million 
deutsche marks between June 1950 and 
February 1951, an amount equivalent. to 
60 per cent of the total value of its 
imports in the latter month. The experi- 
ence of most other Western European 
countries has in this respect been similar; 
and, in those*cases where the volume of 
exports could not be appropriately expand- 
ed, trade balances have deteriorated. 


Implications for the Future 

The worsened terms of trade of Wes- 
tern Europe will pose progressively serious 
problems for that area now that its 


rearmament program is beginning to get 
under 


way. For that program will 
involve not only increased import 
requirements of raw materials and essen- 
tial foodstuffs, but also increased demands 
upon strained domestic resources which 
will make it difficult to maintain the 
volume of exports, let alone expand it 
sufficiently to compensate for’ the 
deterioration in the terms of trade and 
for the larger import needs. By the same 
token, domestic inflationary pressures 
will be accentuated by the worsening of 
the terms of trade—to say nothing of the 
direct inflationary impact upon domestic 
cost and price structures exerted by* the 
rise in import prices itself. 

In 1951 Europe as a whole will have to 
pay about 3 billion dollars more to obtain 
even the same volume of imports it 
obtained in 1950, given the prices existing 
at the beginning of 1951; and some further 
rises in Europe’s import prices and import 
volumes seem in the offing. Gradually 
rising export (resulting from the higher 
import prices and other inflationary 
forces) will undoubtedly cover part of the 
higher prospective import bill, but, bar- 
ring some unexpectedly sharp decline in 
raw material prices, a substantial expan- 
sion in export volume will be needed if 
Europe’s trade deficit with the rest of 
the world is not to rise significantly in 
the near future. Since such cxpansion 
seems unlikely, a deterioraton in Europe’s ~ 
trade position (even apart from military- 
end goods) appears probable. To the 
extent that national and international 
measures of allocation and control stem 
further rises in world raw material prices, 
the magnitude of the problem would, of 
course, be reduced. | 

As far as ‘‘primary- producing’”’ coun- 
tries are concerned, the major effect of 
the sharp improvement in their terms of 
trade during the past 18 months has been 
markedly to improve their balances. of — 
payments and to add to their foreign 
and gold holdings. This 
development has, in turn, imparted strong 
inflationary pressures to their domestic 
economies by adding to the current flow 
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INDIAN AGRICULTURE 


From Our Own Correspondent 


The shortage of food and agricultural 
raw materiai is at present the weakest 
point in the country’s economy. As each 
year passes, the growth of population 
makes more ditticuit the task of producing 
enough, Defecis in agricuitural  statis- 
tics have made caiculavions difficult but 
even the meagre official data makes a 
distressing reading. The present popula- 
tion 1s 30/.4 million of which 86 per cent. 
is adult while the output of cereais has 
been placed at 4.52 muiiuion tons, After 
deducting reserves for seed and addiny 
lnports the cereal supply in 1900 was no 
more than 42.79 million tons giving a per 
capita daily quota of 15.67 ounces. 

‘though there has been a food controi 
and machinery for procurement and dis- 
tribution of tood in operation during the 
past 12 years excepting for a brief period 
of de-control in 1947 it is widely  ac- 
cepted that in a country of the size and 
diversity of India it is not possible to 
distribute internal supplies on a uniform 
basis. In fact, while the general policy 
reiating to procurement is accepted by all 
the State Governments in theory, imple- 
mentation is weak and is in fact out of 


accord with all-India policy in several. 
States. 


Apart from these shortcomings, the 
immediate probiem before the country 
is to step up its output by at least seven 
million tons over the next five years if 
it were to ensure the bare minimum of 
food per head after supplementing do- 
mestic production by three million tons 
of annual imports. In respect of those 
varieties of cotton which can be grown 
in the country the shortage amounts to 
1.2 million bales and the jute industry 
ean work on a reasonable scale without 
undue dependence on external sources of 
supply if internal production is raised by 
2 million bales. There are also deficien- 
cies in respect of sugar cane and oil seeds 
though both these agricultural commodi- 
ties stand only next to cotton and jute 
in quantitative terms and in urgency. 

During the past few years there has 
been a noticeable increase in the area 
under fallow. It is estimated that the 
net increase now amounts to about 10 


of incomes and to the money supply. 
A number of these countries have recently 
imposed or increased duties on specific 
export commodities, relaxed import con- 
trols, or undertaken other anti-inflationary 
measures. The improvement in the terms 


of trade also provided ‘‘primary-produc- — 


ing’’ countries with the opportunity of 
obtaining a larger volume of imports in 
exchange for their exports and of thus 
acquiring a net addition to their resources 
for purposes of economic development. 
But it is much more doubtful whether 
these countries will, in fact, at a time 
of growing pressure on supplies in ‘‘indus- 
trialized’’ countries, be able in the near 
future to inerease the volume of their 
imports to any appreciable degree, and 


thereby to reap the full potential benefits 


of their improved terms-of-trade position. 


million acres. Part of this is accounted 
for by political conditions prevailing in 
Hyderabad where the Communist activity 
was intense and in the States affected 
directly by Partition, Again, while the 
area under cereals during the three years 
ended March 1950 had remained un- 
changed at around 167 million acres, the 
production declined from 46.16 million 
tons to 42.1 million tons. To what extent 
the fall could be attributed to the con- 
servative reports which form the basis 
for procuring food by Government is a 
matter of opinion but it is recognised 
that the soil is losing its fertility. 


The task that confronts Government is, 
therefore, not only to bring additional 
land under clutivation but to secure 
the maximum output from it. The Five 
Year Plan has, therefore, been drawn with 
the precise object of securing an increase 
in the production of food by 7.2 million 
tons, of cotton by 1.2 million bales, of 
jute 2.06 million bales, sugarcane iv terms 
of raw sugar by 0.69 million tons and oil- 
seeds by 0.38 million tons. 


The central problem is to change the 


character of Indian agriculture from sub- 
sistence farming to economic farming. 
In recent years important land reform 
legislation has been enacted in several 
States covering (1) abolition of inter- 
mediaries and conferment of rights of pro- 
prietorship on occupancy tenants, (2) 
protection of tenants-at-will and (3) de- 
termination of a ceiling on future ac- 
quisition of land by individuals. It is, 
however, recognised that nationalisation 


of peasant rights is not a course which 


can seriously be considered. 

Under the proposed set-up co-operative 
village management is to be the ultimate 
objective. The short-term programme, 
however, includes the establishment of 


village production councils, establishment — 


of registered farms and promotion of co- 
operative farming societies. The village 
production council is to be responsible for 
drawing up production plans for the 
village on the basis of plans of individual 
farm units and thereby provide the 
effective base for the entire agricultural 
structure. Registered farms will be con- 
fined to holdings above a particular level 
and others raised to that level Besides 
pursuing a policy of social welfare Gov- 
ernment have also decided to enforce the 
Minimum Wages Act in areas where rural 
wages are relatively low. 


India has to support to-day about 177.4 
million heads of cattle which is nearly 
one-fourth of the world’s total bovine 
population. The total supply of roughage 
ean hardly maintain 78 percent. of the 
eattle population and supply of concen- 
trates being very much smaller the problem 
of dry cows and old cattle has become 
acute. 

The irrigated area in undivided India 
was 72 million acres out of a total cul- 
tivated area of 298 million acres. After 
Partition the proportion has, however, 
fallen to only 19 percent and has adversely 


affected the productive capacity of the 


land, Government have, therefore, decided 


to spend Rs. 729 crores on irrigation and 
power projects out of a total of Rs. 1,493 
erores over the next five years. Of these, 
Rs. 138 crores have already been spent. 
The projects are calculated to irrigate an 
additional area of 8.7 million acres in the 
last year of the Plan and to generate 1.1 
million k.w. of additional power. After 


the completion and full development of ° 
these projects, the total addition to the _ 


area irrigated will be 16.5 million acres 


and to power 1.93 million k.w. 


The total area under both State and 
private forests in the Indian Union has 


been estimated at 207,770 sq. miles or 130 © 


million acres representing about 19.2 
per cent of the total land area of the 
country. This percentage is comparatively 
low; apart from that, the distribution is 
uneven. The problem of land utilisation 
and soil conservation is also associated 
with forest development. Unfortunately, 
forests were ruthlessly exploited during 
the war period and a stage has been reach- 
ed when forests will no more be a source 
of revenue to Government but an import- 


, ant item of capital expenditure. 


The experience of the past two years 
has shown that agricultural development 
must be treated as a part of the wider 


process of rural development. During the 


past four years Government have built up 
a rural development machinery for inten- 
sive work. 


An important part of Government pro- 
gramme is to ensure cheap credit for the 
farmer after making him credit-worthy. 


For this purpose most of the State Gov- 


ernments have already taken measures to 
reileve him of his indebtedness by scaling 
down his debts and compounding them. 
Similarly, the money lender has been rob- 
bed of his importance in the rural economy 
and instead institutional credit has been 
encouraged. With the help of the Reserve 
Bank of India the State Governments 
have built up agricultural credit institu- 
tions for providing the finance. The aver- 
age rate at which funds are made avail- 
able to the farmer works out at 61% per 


cent perannum. Of late, however, the 


demand for agricultural finance has be- 
come so heavy that financing institutions 
have been finding it increasingly difficult 
to meet their obligations. 


The question is now before the Reserve 
Bank of India and it is presumed that 
the Reserve Bank of India Act will soon 
be amended in order to enable the Cen- 
tral Banking Institution to play a more 
effective part in the’ agricultural econo- 
my of the country.\Simultaneously, steps 
are also being taken to reorganise the rural 
development machinery so that each 
village can be adequately served by a 
multi-purpose co-operative society which 
will be linked with the credit union, the 


district bank andthe regional bank on | 


the credit side and the district and pro- 
vinecial supply centre on the production 
side. The object is that by developing 
these links it should be possible for the 
Department of Agriculture and Co-opera- 
tive Societies to acquaint the farmer with 
the modern technique of agriculture and 
other measures of economic betterment 
and to induce him to accept them in his 
day to day work. 
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DEMOCRATIC FORCES IN JAPAN 


by Joseph W. Ballantine 


Now that a peace treaty for Japan 

seems near, a question that claims renewed 
attention is how far the democratic 
reforms introduced under the Allied 
occupation will survive the withdrawal of 
controls. This will depend, of course, 
upon many factors, especially the extent 
to which the United States and the other 
democracies succeed in fostering a com- 
munity of spiritual and material interest 
between Japan and themselves, and the 
extent to which Japan is able to achieve 
an economy that will sustain a democratic 
society. Since Japan’s prosperity 18 so 
largely dependent upon foreign trade, the 
answer on both these points lies in circum- 
stances external to Japan. In assessing 
factors internal to Japan, it is necessary 
to consider how deeply democratic ten- 
dencies have taken root. 
To do full justice to the subject would 
require a review of a rather wide range 
of currents and crosscurrents that were 
flowing through Japan over a period of» 
many years. At the risk of being charged 
with oversimplication of a very com- 
plicated question, the writer ofter; here a 
few. brief comments bearing upon the 
strength of Japan’s prewar democratic 
forces in the hope that these cumments 
will suggest some lines along which more 
detailed inquiry might be made. 

Japan’s metamorphosis from feudalism 
into a modern centralized state was accom- 
plished in, conjunction with the overthrow 
of the Tokugawa shogunate by a coalition 
of four leading western clans, Satsuma, 
Choshu, Hizen, and Tosa. By the time the 
cabinet system was instituted in 1885 
leadership in the government had fallen 
largely into the hands of the Satsuma 
and Choshu clansmen. Between 1885 and 
1898 there were four Choshu and three 
Satsuma ministries in rotation. It is 
significant that the demand for popular 
government which had been growing 
during those years was spearheaded by 
Okuma of Hizen and Itagaki of Tosa. 
Their motives, in large part at least, were 
a desire to develop a counterpoise to the 
preponderant political power of Satsuma 
and Choshu. They did not envisage extend- 
ing the franchise beyond. the shizoku 
(gentry class). When a parliament was 
established under the constitution of 
1889, its powers were greatiy circum- 
seribed, and the franchise was limited 
initially by property qualifications to 
barely one per cent of the popuiation. In 
18°38 Okuma and Itagaki formed a short- 
lived cabinet. 

Other significant factors in Japan’s 
modern social and political evolution were 
the rise in the influence of the merchant 
class and the introduction of univers?! 
military service and* of universal and 
compulsory elementary education. While, 
on the one hand, these developments 
rapidly converted a feudal class-stratified 
society into one that was essentially 
equalitarian, with universal manhood suf- 


Mr. Ballantine, now with the Brookings Institu-. 
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Japan, Director of the Office of Far Eastern 
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Assistant to the Secretary of State. 


thought. 


frage attained in 1925, on the other hand 
they facilitated progressive regimentation, 


ecoucentration ot authority, aud eventual 


tightening of governmental controls. 
The army was indoctrinaced in sucu a 
way and underwent a discipline of such a 
character as to make it an effective 
instrument for the exercise by the military 
leaders of independent political power. 
Concentration of economic authority in the 
hands of a few merchant-family combines 
was deliberately promoted to accelerate 
industrialization and to make possible 
close direction by the state of largescale 
enterprise. Individual combines aligned 
themselves with one or another political 
group or faction. For example, the house 
of Mitsui worked closely first with the 
Choshu and Satsuma leaders and later with 
the Seiyukai party, and the house of 
Iwasaki (operating under the trade name 
of Mitsubishi) with the Hizen and Tosa 
leaders and later with the Kenseikai 
party. The full force of the educational 
system was brought to bear to entrench 
with moral sanctions the 
authoritarian control. 


Tradition of Control from Above 
Ingrained habits and traditional con- 
cepts made the Japanese singularly amen- 
able to the imposition of controls from 
above. The Japanese people had always 
conceived of themselves as members of a 
kin group, or, in the widest extent 0: 
loyalty as it was developed with the 
restoration of the Emperor to temporal 
authority in 1868, of the national totality. 


' On the indigenous tribal concepts there 


had been grafted early in the Christian 
era the Confucian social and _ political 
philosophy, carrying the concept of an 
arrangement of. society in which the 
emphasis was on a vertical relationship 
among its individual members, svch as that 
of ruler-subject, father-son, husband-wife, 
and older brother-younger brother. These 
concepts, characteristic of a patriarchal 
society, were too deeply rooted to be 
swept away by the influx of Western 
Consequently, in the new Japan 
certain curious anomalies developed. For 
example, the House of Peers generally 
evinced a greater concern for the welfare 
of the masses than the House of Repre- 
sentatives, because the feudal attitude of 
noblesse oblige was deeply ingrained in 
the peerage. 

Higher education was designed to train 
authoritarian state. Admission to and 
advancement in secondary. schools. and 
universities was on a non-discriminatory 
selective basis, and competition for place 
was keen, because possession of a univer- 
sity degree practically assured the holder 
a career in government or in big business. 
The system operated to channe! the most 
promising talent into those fields, leaving 
for the most part a backwash of medio- 
crity to compete for place at group and 
at local levels. Although curricula and 
methods of teaching were not calculated 
to develop individualism and independence 
of thought, it is noteworthy that such non- 
conformity to the prescribed authoritarian 


system - of. 


patterns as emerged in Japan was found 


more largely among university graduates | 


than among any other class. The sug- 
gestion, often put forward in the Unived 
States before and after Japan’s surrender, 
that if Japan were to have democratic 
leadership it must come from the masses, 
would thus seem to have no validity, at 
least as applied to any contemplated 
duration of American tutelage, since such 
promising leadership materials as_ the 


masses produced was channeled into the 


general national stream. lf the purge of 
some 200,000 leaders that was carried out 
during the Allied occupation was inspired 
by any idea that if Japan’s existing 
leadership were gotten out of the way a 
new democratic leadership would spring 
up ovetnight to take its place, has 
misfired. 


Western Ideas 

In spite of the rigid molds in which the 
Japanese political leaders hoped to hold 
society, and in spite of an eclecticism that 
sought to borrow only from the material 
side of Western civilization while reject- 
ing its spiritual side, Western moral ideas 
steadily gained ground from the outset 
of Japan’s opening to the world. The 
new ideas were spread by returned 
students from American and European 
universities, by Christian missionaries and 
their converts, and by foreign teachers 
in Japanese schools. Wesiern books, 
especially those dealing with the social 
sciences, were eagerly read by large num- 
bers. The Japanese were thus widely 
made acquainted with a new concept of 
the dignity of the individual, including 
all that this implied in basic human rights. 
The expansion of heavy industry at the 
expense of light industry developed work- 
men of higher intelligence and greater 
independence, 

As a consequence, in the early 1920s a 
reaction began to set in against the 
prevailing expansionist tendencies. A 
massacre by Bolshevik partisans of a 
Japanese garrison at Nikolaevsk at the 
mouth of the Amur aroused nation-wide 
public opposition to continuance of the 
course of military adventure then being 
pursued in Siberia, and the Japanese 
military group had to give way. Public 
opinion generally welcomed the invitation 
to the Washington Conference in 1921, and 
in’ this atmosphere the Japanese govern- 
ment subscribed to the treaties concluded 
there calling for limitation of naval 
armaments and for policies of self- 
restraint toward China. Statesmen came 
to the fore who committed themselves to 


orderly and peaceful processes in the 
conduct of Japan’s foreign relations. 
The evolution of the parliamentary 


system toward substantially responsible 
party governments seemed to be well on 
the way. 

In the light of Japan’s traditions and 
heritage, it was not to be expected that 
Japan’s progress toward democratic goals 
would be either symmetrical or unfalter- 
ing. No practical politician proposed 
the subjection of the military to civilian 
control or the curtailment otherwise of the 
prerogatives of ‘the throne. There was 
no active movement for abandoning the 
patriarchal Japanese familv system, 
incongruous though it was in a state 


| 


professed 
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aspiring to modernity. And little protec- 
tion was offered to labor, except as it 
was covered by a moral obligation on the 
part of the employer to be considerate, as 
expressed by the term onjo_ shugi. 
Viscount Takaakira Kato, generally 
spoken of as one of Japan’s liberal states- 
men, once publicly admitted during his 
premiership (1925-26) that he had never 
heard of the right of collective bargain- 
ing. There was little articulate public 
condemnation of exploitation of factory 
workers by employers, but public opinion 
would not have tolerated the flaunting 
by privileged classes of the luxurious and 
extravagant living that is seen among 
the idle rich in the Uniter States and 
elsewhere. A rich man might be able to 
get his city estate taxed as forest land, 
but if his ear ran over a humble pedes- 


trian his chances of getting off without 


making some indemnification would be 
very small even if the weight of evidence 
pointed to the pedestrian’s having been 
entirely at fault. 

Democratic processes had not advanced 
to the point where issues were decided by 
public debate. It was 
impolitic to air unpopular minority views, 
not because the holder lacked courage to 
challenge the majority, but because he 
knew that this would be futile until the 
impetus of mass psychology had run its 
eourse. Then only would there be a pos- 
sibility that the reserve forees of clear 
judgment might make themselves felt. 
Account needs to be taken also of the fact 
that habits cf compromise were strong 
in a society such as that of Japan where 
individualism had not developed to the 
point where there was general respect 
by society for freedom of conscience and 
for a firm stand on a moral issue. It 
would therefore be inaccurate to assume 
from the absence of voiced opposition to 
the. course of aggression in which the 
nation embarked in the 1930s or even from 
expressed condonement of such courses 
‘‘liberals’’ that genuine 
opposition did not exist to _ ultra- 
nationalistic trends or that there had 
been a general apostasy from liberalism. 


It is not meant to imply, of course, 


that the military party’s policies were 
lacking in strong public support. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether the army leaders 
would have ventured upon their course 
had they not been confident that it would 
be widely approved. Nor is it likely 
that the civilian leaders who disapproved 
the army’s policy would have been as 
weak-kneed as they were toward the army 
if they had not seen that the tide of mass 
sentiment was running against them. 
They felt that their only chance of 
averting a coup d’etat by the army 
extremists lay in humoring them and not 
arousing them. 

The situation in Japan at that time 
was singularly favorable to a bid by the 
military- extremists for political ascen- 
dancy. Late in 1929 the New York silk 
market had collapsed and the price of 
raw silk dropped by one-half. Acute 
distress overtook the Japanese country- 
side, since one-third of Japan’s agricul- 
tural households depended upon cocoon 
raising as a secondary occupation to til- 
lage for keeping the wolf from the door. 
The army took advantage of the prevail- 


regarded as_ 


ing unrest to institute a propaganda cam- 


paign. It charged the political parties 


with having ‘betrayed the _ national 
interests in subscribing to the Washing- 
ton Conference (1922) and the London 
Conference (1930) treaties, and it de- 
nounced the business leaders for allegedly 
exploiting.the masses. The United States 
Immigration Act of 1924, with its dis- 
criminatory treatment of the Japanese 
as a race, and American and British trade 
barriers against Japanese manufactured 
goods were cited as evidence of a lack 
of sincerity in Anglo-Saxon professions 
of a desire for international collaboration. 
The army leaders insisted that Japan as 
a ‘‘have-not’’ nation must assure her- 
self of foodstuffs, raw materials, markets, 
and room for her growing population if 
she were to survive as a nation, and that 
she could not rely on international coopera- 


to the 


tion to ensure this. These arguments had 
wide appeal and created an atmosphere 
that popularized the Manchurian adven-” 
ture initiated in 1931. 


The Allied occupation in its zeal for the 
democratization of Japan has gone far 
beyond merely seeing to it that obstacles 
‘frevival and strengthening of © 
democratic tendencies’’ be removed, which 
was called for in the surrrender terms. 
Comprehensive ‘‘democratic’’ reforms 
were introduced, many of which are having 
a salutary influence. Others that are 
unadapted to Japanese conditions and in 
some cases were adopted as a result of 
extraordinary ‘‘undemocratic’’ pres- 
sure will probably not long _ survive 
the departure of the Allied forces. 
While we may assume that the 
Japanese people will be unwilling 
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Reports from the Ryukyus 


Ryukyu Provisional Government 

The establishment of the Provisional 
Central Government of the Ryukyus took 
place on April 1, at Naha. The event, high- 
light of the post- war for Ryukyuans, fell 
on the sixth anniversary of the invasion 
of Okinawa by a liberating American 
force. 3 

Col. James M. Lewis is the civil admin- 
istrator. Maj. Gen. Robert 8S. Beightler 
is deputy governor of the Ryukyus. Inau- 
gurated into office was Shuhei Higa, chief 
executive of the Provisional government, 
and Yuhoi Izumi, deputy chief executive. 

This preparatory step toward shaping 
the final structure of a Ryukyus eentral 
government is an opportunity to unify 
efforts in effecting a self-sufficient eco- 
nomy and expediting the work of rehabili- 
tation. A nine-man legislature and a five- 
man court of appeals—highest civilian 
tribunal in the land—were inaugurated. 
Chief Justice is Jugo Toma who has been 
a judge or gunto government official since 
1920. 


Foreign Trade and Exchange . 

The Ryukyuans regulate the foreign 
trade of the Islands under the general 
guidance and_ surveillance of the Civil 
Administrator. They assume, as rapidly 
as possible, the responsibilities of safe- 
guarding the balance of international pay- 
ments of the Ryukyu Islands. 

The Ryukyus Board of Trade is desig- 
nated as the central Ryukyuan agency 
which will be responsible for the. opera- 
tional control of the Ryukyu Islands Ex- 
port-Import Program. The President, 
Ryukyus Board of Trade, will approve all 
Ryukyvan export and import transactions, 
and will allocate all Ryukyus foreign ex- 
change under policy guidance of the Civil 
Administrator. 

The Bank of the Ryukvus is designated 


as the central) Ryukyuan ageney resvon- 


sible for the operational control and effec- 
tuation of payments and receipts associat- 
ed with Ryukyu Islands foreign trade. 


main Bank and certain branch banks for. 


Such responsibility will be exercised under 
policy guidance of the Civil Administrator. 
The Bank of the Ryukyus will utilise the 


the purpose of processing, expediting, and 
facilitating foreign exchange and foreign 
exchange instruments associated with 
Ryukyu Islands foreign trade. The Civil 
Administrator may later designate addi- 
tional banks to perform payment and re- 
ceipt functions. 

Quarterly foreign exchange budgets, 
including. projected. foreign exchange re- 
ceipts and disbursements, will be prepared 
and published beginning 1 July, 1951. Such 
budgets will be the bases for allocation 
and use of foreign exchange. The foreign 
exchange budget will be based upon a 
careful, conservative appraisal of foreign 
exchange availability, so that danger of 
deficits resulting in defaults or undesirable 
depletion of reserves is avoided. 

the foreign exchange budget will be 
prepared with due regard for: (1) The 
convertibility or transferability of cur- 
rencies. (2) The requirement for a work- 
ing reserve sufficient to insure the elasti- 
city necessary to meet ordinary contingen- 
cies of trade and transactions. (3) The 
need for a reserve to meet deficits arising 


out of errors in calculations or in estimates 


or out of extraordinary contingencies. 
Following receipt from Civil Adminis- 
trator of forecast of available foreign 
exchange, the Board of Trade will submit 
a consolidated report of requirements for 
all foreign exchange, such report to be in 
the form of a proposed quarterly foreign 


exchange budget. Requirements will be | 


weighed by the Civil Administrator in 
relation to imports provided the Ryukyu 
Islands by the United States before final 
approval. Approved quarterly foreign ex- 
change budgets may be changed only by 
the Civil Administrator. Changes will be 
considered. only in cases of exceptional 
circumstances and must be fully justified. 

Any person within the Ryukyu Islands 
desiring to export goods or commodities is 


wholly to retreat from the opportunities 
for greater freedom that they now enjoy, 
it would be dangerous to disregard the 
strength of the surviving forces of 
authoritarianism and the traditional moral 
sanctions that render the Japanese people 
singularly submissive. to authority. 
Nevertheless, there are good reasons that 
encourage the hope that under favorable 
conditions Japan’s future development 
will be along essentially democratic lines. 


American support and encouragement 
ean contribute much to ensuring conditions 
favorable to the growth of democracy in 
Japan. Perhaps the first requisite is the 
cultivation of an imaginative sympathy 
_ with the Japanese people in the difficult 
problems of social and economic adjust- 
ment that beset them. With a deeper 
understanding of these problems we would 
be more tolerant and more patient in our 
attitudes. We would realize that the 
Japanese people need the sustained 


stimulus of our approbation for the gains 
that they have made, of our recognition 
of their human equality with Europeans 
and Americans, and of assurances of our 
abiding friendship. We should therefore 
lose no time in rescinding our domestic 
degislation that discriminates against the 
Japanese as a race, as we did for the 
Chinese in 1943: we should he willing to 
take more Japanese manufactured goods 
and to help them gain access to raw 
materials and markets elsewhere; and we 
should continue to make it clear that we 
shall not abandon them to Communist 
aggression. If we do all these things and 
whatever else may be dictated by disin- 
terested friendship, with due respect for 
the principle of equality, we may look 
forward with confidence to reaping 
dividends from our heavy investment in 
Japan. These dividends will take the 
form of wholehearted Jananese cooperation 


with us in our efforts to establish a> 


basis of lasting peace under justice in 
the western Pacific region. 


required to obtain a license from the 
Ryukyus Board of Trade unless such goods 
or commodities have been 


upon validation thereof by the Ryukyus 
Board of Trade, such application and 
export will constitute a license. 

With respect to General Imports, the 
Ryukyus Board of Trade will periodically 
publish an import announcement which 
has been approved by the Civil Adminis- 
trator, scheduling items for which applica- 
tions for import licenses may be made, 
source of procurement, maximum amount 
for which application may be filed by 
any importer, the amount of guarantee 


money which must be posted with the ap- 


plication, terms of payment, and other 
conditions which may be pertinent. The 
announcements will provide for a waiting 
period adequate to give all importers an 
equal opportunity to file’ applications, 
generally fourteen days. Announcements 
will be posted in the main office of the 
Board of Trade, and in the three regional 
offices. Such announcements will also be 
published in newspapers of general cir- 
culations in the areas of the four Guntos 
of the Ryukvu Islands. 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of £2.0.0. per 
share (nett, after deduction of 
Hong Kong Corporation Profits 
Tax) has been declared in respect of 
the year ending 31st. December 1951 
at a rate of 1/2 7/8d. per dollar. 


This Dividend will be payable on 
or after Monday, 13th August at 
the Offices of the Corporation, 
where Shareholders are requested to 
apply for Warrants. 


THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
of the Corporation will be closed 
from FRIDAY, 27th JULY te 
,SATURDAY, llth AUGUST (both 
days inclusive) during which period 
no transfer of Shares can be re- 
gistered. 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS. 


A. S. ADAMSON. 
Acting Chief Manager. 


specifically 
exempt from licensing by ordinance, and 


HONG KONG, 10th. July, 1951. 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 
Commercial Bank, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in China, 1914) 
Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 


| 


of approximately $370,000. 
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THE COLOMBO PLAN AND SINGAPORE 


July 1 was the inaugural day of the 
Colombo Plan and now is an appropriate 
moment to assess the nature and signifi- 
eance of that Plan. At the Colombo Con- 
ference called in January 1950, it was 
decided to assess the development needs 
of all the territories in South East Asia 
with a view to their co-ordination into a 
coherent whole. When the individual plans 
had been clearly formulated in the light of 
mutual needs, it was then intended to 


investigate precisely the financial impli- 


eations. 


_ Singapore’s task was to formulate and 
fit its Development Plan into the frame- 
work of the Colombo Plan. Singapore 
itself did not expect to reeeive very much 
direct financial assistance under the Co- 
lombo Plan, but would benefit indirectly 
and in the long run by the greater stability 
given to the social and political order of 
South East Asian territories. Singapore’s 
Development Plan concentrated attention 
on the very necessary development of 
housing, social welfare, education and 
medical services. 


The Singapore Improvement Trust re- 
houses at low cost overcrowded families 
and builds better quarters for slum dwell- 
ers. The report of the Housing Committee 
of 1947 recommended a short and long 
term programme of building. The short 
term programme which began in 1948 will 
be completed this year. 2,801 houses and 
257 shops were completed by the Trust by 
the end of 1950 and at the end of May 
1951, 1,955 dwellings and 70 shops were 
in course of construction. About 21% 
million dollars have been spent in this 
post-war programme, 


New plans are now in operation which 
will require inereased finance and come 
to fruition in a number of years. The 
buying up of areas of slum property for 
re-development is a scheme yet to be put 
into operation. 


The Five-Year Social Assistance Plan 


envisages a great expansion of Social - 


Services to the distressed, for example 
public assistance and also living allowan- 
ees to those receiving T. B. treatment. 


A great expansion of services to children 
and juveniles is also taking place. This 
takes such form as Social Centres, Hostels 


and Boys’ Clubs. In addition to the 
Juvenile Probation Service, an Adult 


Probation Service has now been instituted, 
but, perhaps most important are the new 
Community Centres of which three are 
scheduled to be completed this year at a 
Nearly 
three million dollars were spent in 1949 
and 1950 on social welfare services. 


Singapore has two plans for educational 
expansion. Under the Ten Year Plan, 
inaugurated in 1950, it is expected that 
150 regional primary schools will be pro- 
vided to serve areas rather than specific 
communities. In addition, this plan calls 


_ for nine secondary schools, three vocational 


schools of .the Junior Technical School 
type and up to five schools for handicap- 


ped children (in co-operation with other | 


departments and agencies). 


Under the Five Year Plan extra accom- 
modation for 90,000 children in primary 
classes is planned for the years 1950-1954. 
To date the 1950 programme of 18 school 
buildings providing accommodation for 
18,000 pupils under the Five Year Plan 
has been completed and these new schools 
are now in occupation. Under the 1951 
programme of the same plan 8 schools are 


- now under construction. Of the 10-Year 


Plan buildings, one regional school has 
been opened, andther three are almost 
eompleted, and the building of the fifth 
is about to start. 


As a result of the 1950 school building 
programme pupil enrolment has increased 
by about 20,000 and this increase will be 
exceeded before the end of the year, 


Expenditure on Education Services, in 
1950 exceed 11 million dollars, of this 
$2,350,000 were spent on public works 
whereas in 1949 $7,800,000 was spent of 
which public works claimed Y% million 


dollars. 


The Singapore Ten Year Medical Plan 
is already under way. The aim is to double 
clinical facilities in all fields by improving 
and enlarging all existing hospitals, the 
building of a new hospital centre, the 
transformation of Tan Tock Seng Hospital 
into a tuberculosis centre and developing 
other medical services in the most up to 
date way. Recent discussions of the plan 
(published in the Medical Department 
Annual Report for 1949) with experts in 
London show that it is fundamentally 
sound and requires only modification of 
detail to meet recent policy requirements. 


The plan will meet all Singapore’s 
more urgent and essential requirements in 


the medical field, and it lays down a 


foundation on which it will be possible 
to build when meeting the needs of the 
increasing population. 


As well as these plans for better living 


in Singapore, other important projects 
such as the new International Airport 
and the Singapore Graving Dock are in 
prospect which have as their object the 
enablement of Singapore to develop its 
economy in order to raise the national 
income, for only a rising national income 
ean bear a continuous increase in the seale 
of social services. 


This draft Singapore Development Plan 
was submitted to the London Conference 


in September 1950 and must now be re- 


vised in the light of discussions at that 
Conference. The Plan has received the 
comments of prominent members of the 
Singapore public and requires adjustment 
in order to meet changed circumstances, 
both of supply of essential materials and 
labour and of potential financial backing. 
A revision of the Plan is now in the handa 


of a special committee and the final Plan: 


will be ready for publication in early 
autumn. 


The Ports of Phila 


The transport system of Malaya must 
be viewed as a whole. At the end of the 
war it was hoped that this would be done 
by forming a Joint Transport Advisory 
Committee for the whole of Malaya, re- 
presentative of both Malayan Govern- 
ments and the Services, In fact the Com- 
mittee proved unworkable and in 1949, 
Mr, D. Allen, U. K. shipping expert, was 
asked by the Commissioner General 
for South-East Asia to form, as it were, a 
Committee of one, to write a report on the 
ports of Malaya and the need for future 
port development. 


The creations of the present port: of 
Singapore is mainly the work of a succes- 
sion of able Chairmen of the Singapore 
Harbour Board. This body was set up in 
1913, to take over the management of the 
originally private wharf and doek com- 
panies of Singapore, some of which had 
been nationalised in 1905, Very great pro- 
grammes of capital expenditure were 
launched and the Main Wharf, Empire 
Dock, East and West Wharves were built 
in turn, advantage being taken of the 
cheaper costs during the depression. By 
1939 there remained no single piece of 
original wharfage and few other structures 
from pre Harbour Board days. It is of 
some interest that it is to a nationalised 
corporation that Singapore owes its prin- 
erpal port facilities. The Management has 
been the responsibility of a Board on 
which both Government and Commercial 
interests have \always been represented. 


The war led to the destruction by 
bombing or denial aetion of many of the 
port facilities of Singapore, for instance 
70% of the sheds were out of action. 
Great efforts were required to restore the 
destruction. This was _ substantially 
achieved by 1948, but by that stage the 
Harbour Board had become a main target 
of attack by the Communist party, and 
was beset by labour troubles. Many delays 
had occurred to ships since the war, for 
these and other reasons, but it was hoped 
that the introduction of mechanical ap- | 
pliances to help load and unload ships 
would eventually reduce both delays and 
labour troubles. | 


In addition to the Harbour Board 
Wharves, Singapore trade is also served by 
the ships, small and large, which are so 
familiar from Collyer Quay, as they lie 
at anchor in the Roads. The ships are 
loaded into and out of lighters, many of 
which are themselves discharged or load- 
ed at the public landing places of the Telok 
Ayer area. These are not the property of 
the Harbour Board. In the past insuffi- 
cient use had been made of this area, 
which seemed an obvious adjunct to the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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port of Singapore, 


In Penang there is.a curious constitu- 


tional situation which had arisen from: 


post-war political changes. The main 
wharves of Penang on the island are the 
property of a Penang Harbour’ Board 
formed at the same time as the Singapore 
Harbour Board and on the same lines. 
Both have always shared a common 
Chairman. On the other hand the mainland 
port of Prai was built by the Federated 
Malayan States Railway and has always 
been operated as a Railway port. Before 


the war the Harbour Board was thus a 
Straits Settlements’ responsibility, while 


Prai was a Federated Malay States’ res- 
ponsibility, a fact which frequently led 
to friction between the two halves of the 
port. Today, both Penang and the Malayan 
Railway are within the jurisdiction of the 
Government of the Federation of Malaya. 
As a result it should be relatively easy to 
obtain a unified control of the Port of 
Penang as a whole. _ 


Prai Harbour, begun in 1917, was 
originally intended as a deep water port, 
but before its completion in 1923, serious 
silting had commenced and it can now 
only be used by lighters. It has always 
been hoped that some engineering solu- 
tion could be found which would enable 
deep water to be maintained at the en- 
trance and alongside. Studies with this in 
view were undertaken by Consulting 
Engineers after the war, and extensive 
tank tests made with a model of the port. 
As a result it is now known that by build- 
ing a narrow entrance to the harbour, a 
fair depth of water could be maintained 
both .at the bar and along the existing 
wharf, but not sufficient to take the 
largest ships visiting Penang. 


There has, however, long existed a 
Harbour Board project to build deep water 
wharves on the mainland to the north 


of the Prai Harbour, at Bagan Luar. It 
has been very difficult to decide to- pro- 
ceed with any such. plan until it was 
known what was going to happen to the 
Prai wharves, in which a great deal of 
capital had already been sunk. It is ob- 
vious the present extent if lighterage in 
the ‘port involving double handling, places 
additional cost on goods passing through 
Penang. 


Port Swettenham, the port of Kuala 
Lumpur, has always been run as part of 
the Malayan Railway, by which it was 
originally constructed in 1911. At first it 
had difficulty in attracting ships to use 
it, put, once the trade had begun the 
wharves and other facilities soon proved 
to be too small for the demands made on 


them. There have been frequent delays 
to ships calling there for both for imports 
and exports. It is agreed by all who know 
the port that there is need for more 
wharfage, especially for imports to the 
growing capital city of Kuala Lumpur, 
but there is argument whether the right 
site for such development is where the 
Port now lies, which is on a constructed 
stretch of river, or an altogether virgin 
site on the North Klang Straits some 5 
miles away, where there is plenty of deep 
water and mangrove swamp but nothing 
else. 


Malacea is the oldest port in Malaya, 
but it has fallen back sadly with the 
years. Today it can barely be classed as 
a major port. Silting of the river mouth, 
combined with increasing size and power 
of ships, has inevitably reduced the num- 
ber of ocean ships calling there, and the 
tonnages now handled do not compare 
relatively with those of other ports. In 
Malacca the main problem is whether or 
not there is justification for the very 
heavy cost of dredging the harbour so 
that lighters can enter or leave at any 
state of the tide. : 


_ THE COCOS ISLAND 


The Australian Government recently 
expressed to the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment their wish to develop for Civil avia- 
tion purposes the air strip which was con- 
structed on Cocos or Keeling Islands for 
the R.A.F. during the last war. This 
small group of Islands lies in the Indian 
Ocean about 1,300 miles from Western 
Australia. 

In view of the strategic advantages 
which would accrue to the British Com- 
monwealth as a whole from development 
of this air strip—a project which will 
involve substantial expenditure by the 
Australian Government—the United King- 
dom Government in Great Britain after 
consultation with the Government of 
Singapore with whom responsibility for 
administration of the Islands at present 
rests, have accepted an Australian pro- 
posal that the Islands should be transfer- 
red to Australia. In view of their small 
area—the air strip itself covers a large 
part of West Island which is the largest of 
the group—it is on purely practical 
grounds desirable that whatever Govern- 
ment controls the air strip should also ad- 
minister the Islands. The necessary in- 
struments of transfer will be prepared 
in due course. | 

The Islands most of whose 1,500 in- 
habitants are Malays were leased by the 
Crown in 1886 to George Clunies-Ross and 
his successors in perpetuity and the trans- 
fer now proposed will not of course impair 
the title of the lease holder. 

During recent years a _ considerable 
number of inhabitants have indicated 


their wish to leave the Islands which are 


over populated. Since 1948 emigration 
to North Borneo has been proceeding 
under arrangements made between the 
Governments of Singapore and North Bor- 


neo. It is intended that all who wish to 


emigrate should be given the opportunity 
of doing so before transfer of island is 
effected. The Australian Government 
have agreed to enact legislation giving 
Australian citizenship or option of acquir- 
ing it to those who elect to remain on the 
islands after the transfer. 


DIVERSIFIED ECONOMY FOR MALAYA 


The economic dévelopment of Malaya 
has been typically on _ colonial lines. 
Rubber and tin are the mainstays of her 
economy and her prosperity has been in- 
timately linked up with these two com- 
modities. There has not been much indus- 
trialisation and the country depends on 
‘ imports for nearly two-thirds of the food 
requirements of the population. More 
than a third of Malaya’s imports consists 
of foodstuffs; rice imports in prewar 
years exceeded the tonnage of rubber ex- 
ports. The disadvantages arising from 
the country’s undue dependence on the 
world demand for rubber and tin and the 
necessity, therefore, for a more diversi- 
fied economic structure were brought out 
prominently during the depression of the 
thirties. | 

The prosperity of the Colony of Singa- 
pore is due mainly to two factors. First- 
ly, Singapore’s geographical position and 
the open-door policy long pursued, have 
made it an entrepot centre of no small 


importance to South-East Asia. Out of 
total exports from Malaya of 105.3 mil- 
lion pounds in 1937, Malaya’s domestic 
exports amount only to 50.5 million 
pounds. | 
The extent of Malaya’s dependence on 
exports of tin and rubber may be judged 
from the following figures of their per- 
centage share in total exports from 
Malaya:— 
Percentage share of rubber and tin to (value of) 
total exports from Malaya 


ubber 
Year » Rubber Tin & Tin 
AT 17 64 


_ Rubber and tin together accounted for 
about 70 per cent of Malaya’s total ex- 
ports—rubber for about half and tin for 
about a fifth. Malaya produces about 
half the world’s natural rubber and a 
third of the world’s tin, which make up 


the bulk of the country’s national in- 
come. Though tin-mining is a much older 
occupation than rubber growing, rubber 
is much the more.important to Malayan 
economy. More than half of the coun- 
try’s capital is believed to be invested in 
rubber as against only a sixth in tin. 
Moreover, some authorities regard tin 
hardly as a permanent source of income. 

The rubber industry achieved an im- 
pressive expansion in the present century, 
from an yearly output of 6,000 tons in 
the beginning of the century to over 
500,000 tons within three decades. 
Malaya is the most important rubber 
producing country in the world and nearly 
31% million acres, forming two-thirds of 
the country’s total cultivated area, were 
producing country in the world and nearly 
acres were estates of 100 acres or over 
and about three-fourths of this area was 
under European ownership. Indians own- 
ed about 4 per cent of these estates. In 
1938, estates produced 246,000 tons of 


to increased production of food 
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rubber and smallholders 114,000 tons. 
Since 1946, production from smallholdings 
increased much more rapidly than estates 
production. It is estimated that during 
1948 estates produced about 400,000 tons 
and smallholdings 300,000 tons of rubber. 
The latter were cultivated mostly by 
Chinese and Malays. The labour force in 
the estates is predominantly Indian. In 


1946, there were 174,078 Indians, 
72,289 Chinese and 51,941 Malayasian 
labourers employed in 2409 estates in 


Malaya. 

The Chinese were the pioneers in deve- 
loping tin mining in Malaya. More than 
90 per cent of tin is mined in the State 
of Perak. In 1937, Malaya _ produced 


_ 77,000 tons and in 1938 only 43,000 tons. 


The total area alienated for tin mining 
was 184,237 acres in 1938. The labour 


_ supply of the industry is mainly Chinese. 


The Chinese share of the capital invested 
in the industry fell‘from 80 percent in 1920 
to 34 percent in 1933. As compared to the 
rapid recovery in rubber produetion since 
the reoccupation, the recovery in the tin 
industry has been slow. In 1947, tin 
production amounted to only 36,078 tons, 

Rice, oilpalm, coconuts and pineapples 
are the other major crops. Oilpalm is 
mainly grown as a secondary crop on 
rubber estates. It had an acreage of 
72,700 in 1946 and exports in that year 
amounted to 54,000 tons. Copra, coconut 
oul and tinned pineapples are also exported. 
Before the war, the cultivation of rice had 
ptogressively decreased in favour of rub- 
ber which was more profitable; in 1937 
only 765,000 acres (about 14 per cent of 
Malaya’s cultivated land) were under rice 
cultivation. The tenure rice-land, 
hitherto restricted to the Malays, was 
thrown open to non-Malays soon after 
the outbreak of the war as an incentiv 
erops. 
Since 1946, the acreage under rice has 
continuously increased and was estimated 
at 924,712 acres for the 1948-49 season. 
A wide variety of minor crops viz. are- 
ecanuts, tea, coffee, tobacco, tapioca and 


fruits and vegetables is also grown. 


Besides tin, the other minerals of 
Malaya are coal, iron ore, gold, tung- 
sten, wolfram, China clay, ilmenite, 
scheelite, bauxite, and phosphate of lime. 
Coal is mined in the state of Selangor and 
the output in 1938 amounted to 486,000 
tons. Substantial quantities of iron ore, 
amounting to more than a million tons 
yearly, were mined in the states of Johore 
and Trengganu before the war and ship- 
ped to Japan. In 1940, 35,689 troy oz. 
and in 1947, 5,208 troy oz. of gold were 
mined. Tungsten ore production amount- 
ed to 600,000 tons yearly in prewar years. 

Road and railways construction in 
Malaya has been ancillary to the develop- 
ment of rubber cultivation and tin min- 
ing. In 1937, there were 1,068 miles of 
railway track and 4,558 miles of roads in 
the Federated States. 

Tin mining gave rise to Malaya’s onlv 
important industry, viz. tin smelting, 
which is concentrated in Singapore and 
to a lesser extent, in Penang. In prewar 
years, tin ore from Siam, Indo-China, 
Burma, Australia, China and Central and 
South Africa also came to Singapore for 
smelting. In 1937, 31,169 tons of ore 
were imported while exports of smelted 


tin amounted to 93,106 tons. In prewar 
years (1934-38), Malaya accounted for 46 
per cent of the annual smelter production 
of tin in the world. Among the other 
small industries of Malaya were process- 
ing of copra, pineapple canning, oil- 
mills, engineering yards, sawmills, _bre- 
weries, distilleries, rubber milling fac- 
tories, rubber works, ice works, sago fac- 
tories, soap factories and brick works. 


One striking feature in the history of 
both rubber and tin in Malaya has been 
the unbalancing effect on the economy 
resulting from alternating periods of 
prosperity and depression accompanied by 
widely fluctuating prices. The livelihood 
of nearly half the Indians in Malaya, who 
form the large majority of the estate 
population, depends on the rubber indus- 
try. The fluctuations in the prices and 
output of rubber and tin affects alse 
government revenue and the incomes of 
smallholders, estate owners and many 
others who depend on these industries. 
It is, therefore, necessary to examine very 
briefly the causes of such fluctuations in 
the light of the experience of the depres- 
sion period. : 

During the depression, the price of rub- 
ber fluctuated widely between’ the 1935 
peak and the 1932 low, the lowest price 
being one-twentyfifth of the highest. In 
rubber, the trade cycles of the past have 
been merely an aggravating influence, since 
the world consumption of rubber declined 
by only 15 per cent during the depression. 
But on several occasions prices were 
doubled or halved within a few months. 
Similarly in the tin industry, the London 
price of tin fluctuated from £284-7-7 per 


ton in 1926 to £120-9-1 per ton in 1931. 


Short-term fluctuation in tin prices were 
of a most volatile character. In an or- 
dinary year, prices fluctuated some £40 
above and below the annual average 
price. The causes of such fluctuations 
may well be found in the peculiar nature 
of primary production. 


On the side of supply, the time-lag of 
seven years between the sowing of the 
rubber seed on the one hand and_ the 
tapping of rubber on the other places a 
natural limitation on the adaptation of 
production to current consumption. The 
difference in economic behaviour of estate 
produetion and smallholdings production 
further complicates the adjustment of 
demand and supply. 

In the case of tin also, price has verv 
little influence on demand. World con- 
sumption of tin fell by about half between 
1929 and 1932, and then again doubled 
itself by 1937. The cost of tin is insignifi- 
cant in the total cost of many of the arti- 
cles needing tin. For example, only 5 lb. of 
tin on an average are required for mak- 
ing a ear. It is the general level of 
prosperity—how many motor cars, how 
much eanned food. ete. people want— 
which determines the consumption of tin. 
Here again, price influences demand only 


in extremes i.e., when the price of tin 


rises so high that tin can be substituted 
by other metals (in certain alloys) or re- 
covered from scrap. On the side of 
supply, the response is slow towards an in- 
crease in demand for it takes some time 
for new mines to come into operation. 
In the face of falling prices, however, 


Supply is comparatively more elastic, for, 
after an initial hesitation, supply declines 


rapidly as high-cost producers are elimin- 


ated. 


The experience of the depression years 
showed that a policy of laissez-faire in 


primary commodities brings about great 
misery and human suffering. The em- 
ployment and wages of labourers, the in- 
comes of smallholders and estates and 
government revenue were all affected by 


fluctuations in prices and output of. rub- 


ber and tin. The remedy was found, 
after a process of trial and error, — in 
inter-governmental systems of control. In 


May 1934, the Governments of the United © 


Kingdom (representing Malaya, 
India, Burma, North Borneo and Sarawak), 
the Netherlands Indies and Siam signed 
an agreement ‘to regulate the production 
and export of rubber in and from produe- 
ing countries, with the object of reducing 
existing world stocks to a normal figure 
and adjusting in an orderly manner supply 
to demand and maintaining a fair and 
agreeable price which will be reasonably 
remunerative to efficient producers’. Pro- 
duction quotas and exportable percentages 
were fixed on the basis of estimated 
world demand by the International Rub- 
ber Regulation Committee, consisting of 
producing and consuming countries. The 
Regulation scheme and the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee came to an 
en@ in 1944. Similarly, an international 
tin agreement was signed in 1931 ‘to 
secure a fair and reasonable equilibrium 
between production and consumption, 
with the view of preventing rapid and 
severe oscillations of price’. The agree- 
ment was renewed in 1934, 1937 and 1942. 

The developments in the rubber indus- 
try, since the termination of the war, 
once more bring into focus the underlying 
forces in the pre-war instability of the 
industry. Rehabilitation of the industry 
has been virtually complete in Malaya. 
But two new complications have 
arisen in the postwar period: firstly, the 
emergence of synthetie rubber, from the 
position of ‘a mere substitute’ before the 
war to that of ‘a satisfactory alternative’ 
in many uses; and, secondly, a trend 
‘away from the large estates and towards 
smallholdings’. Under American legisla- 
tion, the U.S.A. must consume a minimum 
of 200,000 tons of synthetic rubber every 
year. And, when price rises above a cer- 
tain level synthetic rubber becomes com- 
petitive with natural rubber. 

In the ease of tin, the world shortage 
of supply still continues. The tin indus- 
try in Malaya has not recovered as rapidly 
as the rubber industry. 

The future development of the rubber 
and tin industries is of vital interest not 
merely to Malaya but to the sterling area 
as a whole. Exports of rubber and tin 
to the U.S. provide dollars and Malaya 
has been one of the sterling area’s nffin 
dollar earning territories. 

Though faced with paucity of minera! 
and power resources, there is great scov° 
in Malaya for the development of °»n- 
sumption industries and the processing of 
local products. for local use. A _ diversi- 
fied economy will be less vulnerable to 
depression and industrialisation will gen. 
erally raise the standard of living of the 
masses. 


Ceylon, 


4 


‘ 
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Malaya’s Trade with U.S.A. 


In April 1951, Malayan exports to 
U.S.A. reached the $100 millions mark 
as compared to $63 millions last April. 
(See Table I) 

The paramount increase as shown in 
Table II was in rubber to the extent of 
$73 millions, while the biggest drop was 
in tin over $28 millions. 

In the oil, fats and resins manufactured 
group the chief commodity exported was 
patchouli oil of which Malaya exported 
346 thousand dollars in April 1951 as 
compared with 74 thousand in April 1950. 

Imports from U.S.A. showed and all 
round increase—$7 millions over the pre- 
vious month March and $15 millions over 
the corresponding month of April in 1950. 
The most significant increases occurred 
in other food and drink-non-dutiable and 


the commodity affected was canned sar- 
dines and canned fish. A total increase 
in value of over $2 millions was recorded 
in the imports of sardines alone, 

Other main increases occur in the im- 
ports of textiles, tobacco, lubricating oils 
and cther miscellaneous manufactured 
articles, but the general increase in all 
categories of consumpticn goods is a 
direct result of Government’s liberalisa- 
tion policy towards imports from all 
sources with the avowed intention of 
doing everying possible to reduce the 
cost of living in Malaya. 

The increase in April is a continuation 
of the increased trade apparent since the 
beginning of the year. A comparison of 
the first four months of 1950 and 1951 is 
given below. 


TABLE I—IMPORTS 
Malayan Imports and Exports from and to U.S.A. in Thousands Malayan Dollars 


1949 1950 1950 1951 

Total Jan./Mar. April Total Jan./Mar. April 
112,651 19,493 4.883 89,045 32,033 19,897 
430,213 152,490 62,996 1,048,150 352,720 108,003 


TABLE II—EXPORTS 
Malayan Exports to U.S.A. for the four Months January—April 1950 and 1951 
‘showing Increases or Decreases in the Value between the four . 
Months in Malayan Dollars 


1950 1951 
Commodities Jan./April Jan./April + or — 
$ $ $ 
Other Food and Drink Non-Dutiable 
1,017,689 1,170,455 + 152,766 
Seeds and Nuts for Oil, Fats, Resins 
Hides and Skins Undressed 101,838 16,172 85 ,666 
Rubber and Gutta Percha ............ 128,006.120 428,972,045 © +300,965,925 
Miscellaneous Raw Materials .. ...... 298,001 — 119,618 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Manufactures | 
Gils Fats and Resins Manufactured . 445,931 3,122,384 + 2,673,453 
Rubber Manufactures ................ 10,946 119,598 + 108,652 


Malayan Imports from U. S. A. iii the four months January to April, 1950 and 
1951 showing Increases or Decreases in Value between the first four months of 


1950 and 1951. (Malayan Dollars), 
1950 1951 
Commodities Jan./April Jan./April + or — 
$ $ 

Meat and Meat Products .............. 3 158,537 + ; 158,537 
Other Food and. drink Non-Dutiable .. 2,314,327 11,823,852 + 9,509,525 
Drink Dutiable and Tobacco .......... 528,381 2,644,326 + 2,115,945 
Earthenware, Glass and Abrasives .... 231.277 1,785,620 + 1,554,343 
Iron & Steel & Manufactures thereof 1,410,125 1,568,616 + 158,491 
Cutlery, Hardware, Implements and | 4 

Electrical Goods and Apparatus... ... 1,172;723 1,515,888 + 343,165 
Cotton Yarn and Manufactures ...... 967,455 5,476,696 4 4,509,241 
Manufactures of other Textile Materials 1,029,905 4,156,567 + 3,126,662 
Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes and Colours .. 2,512,335 1,887,110 — 625,225 
Oils, Fats and: Resins Manufactured .. 3,316 2,973,903 + 2,970,587 
Paper and: Paperware: ........./....%. 1,629,492 + 1,629,492 
Vehicles (including locomotives, | 

and. airerafie)’ 1,567 962 2,067,181: + 499,219 
Rubber Manufactures ......\......... 21,276 36,452) 
Miscellaneous Articles or 

Mainly Manufactured ............ 3,454 5,800,406 4 2,345,532 


hy 


Malayan Imports from 
U.S.A. via Hongkong 


Imports for the Months January 


to April, 1951 | 
Malayan $ 

Meat and Meat Products .... 158,537 
Other Food and Drink Non- 

Drink Dutiakle and Tobacco 2,644,326 
Earthenware, Glass & Abra- 

1,684,489 
Iron and Steel and Manufac- 

Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- 

ments and Instruments ... 816,591 
Electrical Goods & Apparatus 1,171,013 
Cotton Yarn and Manufac- 

Manufactures of other Textile _ | 

4,050,628 
Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes and | 

Oils, Pats and Resins Manu- : 

Paper and Paperwate 1,382,462 
Vehicles (including locomo- 

tives, ships & aircrafts) 313,972 
Rubber Manufactures ....... 49,224 
Miscellaneotis Articles Wholly 8 

or Mainly Manufactured . 3,698,379 


CONFERENCE ON TRADE 


PROMOTION IN SINGAPORE 


The Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East announced that Sir Franklin 
Gimson, Governor of Singapore, has ace- 
cepted the invitation to open the ECAFE 
Conference on Trade Promotion at Singa- 
pore on Tuesday, 9 October 1951. To assure 
participation of governments and business 
representatives who may be chosen by 
governments to form a part of their dele- 
gations, the ECAFE Secretariat has been 
inviting papers on the various topics of 
the agenda proposed for the conference. 
Responses to these invitations are begin- 
ning to arrive, indicating that many busi- 
ness organizations will submit papers on 
various topics. Among those already re- 
ceived or on the way are papers by the 
American Arbitration Association on 


‘*Commercial Arbitrations’’, the Indian 


Standard Institute on ‘‘Commodities 
Standards’. Various countries of the re- 
gion are preparing papers on the outlook 
for market supplies of raw and semi-finish. 
ed materials, while countries outside the 
region are preparing papers on the out- 
look for capital and consumer goods. 

The ECAFE Trade Promotion Confer- 
ence is concerning itself with three prin- 
cipal topics: 1. Improvement of regional 
trade promotion machinery through gov- 
ernment and non-government channels; 
2. Methods of expanding trade, including 
improvement in commodity quality and 
standards, and the more general adopiion 
of arbitration as a means of settling com- 
mercial disputes; 3. 
of capital and consumer goods and of 
raw materials and semi-manufactured 
exports from the region. 


Outlook for supply 


¥ 


1951 
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Hongkong Imports & Exports of Bristles, 
Groundnuts, Ramie Fibre, Soya Beans, Tea in 1950 


BRISTLES (PIGS’ & BOARS’) 

Bristles imported into Hongkong during 
1950 amounted to 16,743 piculs valued at 
$42.1 million, as compared with 38,952 
piculs in 1949 valued at $62.5 million; 
exports totalled 26,539 piculs to the value 
of $68.7 million, showing a considerable 
fall against the 1949 figure of 40,842 piculs 
at $84.8 million. 

Imports came almost entirely from 
China, particularly North China, with the 
exception of 270 piculs which were from 
Korea (147 piculs), .Japan (104 _ piculs) 
and Thailand, Burma and Malaya (19 
piculs). All Bristles from China are 
handled by state-operated corporations, 
which have since the Korean war des- 
patched large shipments direct to Soviet 
Russia and Eastern Europe, thus reducing 
the quantities routed through Hongkong. 


Exports went —— to the United 
States. 


Bristles (Pigs’ & Boars’) 


Imports Exports 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 
1950 
January 1.080 5,756,600 4,304 13,651,197 
February 48 133,996 429 815,628 
March 1,423 3,016,630 1,392 3,219,025 
April 471 700,333 1,078 2,916,641 
May 6,923 23,626,722 4,314 14,625,170 
June 448 457,700 3,075 8,656,676 | 
July 8 50,000 3,277 834,790 
August 1,461 1,576,000 2,281 5,875,320. 
September 1,983 2,511,240 1,076 3,439,040 
October 771 - 1,039,220 2,740 8,115,561 
November 871 1,441,450 1,373 2,956,866 
December 1,256 1,750,000 1,201 3,604,006 
Total 16,743 42,077,891 26,539 68,709,920 
Exports (by Countries) 
$ 


GROUNDNUTS (PEANUTS) 


Hongkong’s total trade in Groundnuts, 
both shelled and unshelled, in 1950 came 
to 1,016,222 piculs valued at $69,082,622, 
as compared with a total turnover in 1949 
‘of 393,712 piculs to the value of $29,194,- 
101. Imports were 566,483 piculs valued 
at $38,919,314; and exports were 449,696 
piculs at $67,766,091 (1949 total imports 
219,212 piculs at $16,313,432; total exports 
174,500 piculs at $12,880,669). 


Shelled Groundnuts: Imports of Shell- 
ed Groundnuts came to 558,411 piculs to 
the value of $38.4 million (1949: 171,273 
piculs at $12.8 million); exports came to 
435,518 piculs at $29.4 million (1949: 
134,233 piculs at $10.1 million). 

Imports were principally from North 
China 421,811 piculs, Thailand 15,893 
piculs, and India 39,754 piculs. In the case 
of India, imports ceased entirely after 
March 1950. Exports went mainly to the 
Netherlands 146,939 piculs, and Japan 
104,416 piculs. Shipments to Japan ‘stop- 
ped after the outbreak of the Korean 
war, only 30 piculs being despatched to 
that country in July and none for the 
remainder of the year. Exports to the 
Netherlands started in May and contin- 
ued steadily throughout the rest of the 
year; those to Belgium commenced in the 
last quarter of 1950. 


Unrshelled Groundnuts: Imports of Un- 
shelled Groundnuts totalled 8,072 piculs 
valued at $554,767 (1949: 47,939 piculs at 
$3.5 million), while exports amounted to 
14,178 piculs at $1.1 million (1949: 40,267 
piculs at $2.8 million). The export ex- 
cess of 6,106 piculs represented the bal- 
ance carried forward from 1949. ; 


Imports came chiefly from Thailand 


- 4,388 piculs and China 3,680 piculs. Ex- 


ports went mainly to Japan 8,259 iggy 


-Piculs. 


PAKISTAN JUTE EXPORT 
QUOTAS 


The Government of Pakistan has esti- 
mated that out of an expected record 
yield of over 6.5 million bales of jute, 5 
million bales will be available for export 


during the 1951-52 season to countries 


other than India, a quantity of 145,000 
being provided for this latter country. 


During the 1950-51 crop season shipments ! 


of jute totalled 4.35 million bales. 


An announcement by the Ministry of 
Commerce states that jute exports will 
continue to be free of license to countries 
in the dollar area and to Argentina, while 


a provisional quota of 372,125 tons has 


been allocated for export to ‘the following 
countries: Australia 5000 tons; Austria 
6500; Chile 2000; China 7500; Denmark 
1500: Egypt 3000; Finland 625; Greece 
3000; Hungary 4000; Iran 2000; Traq 3000; 


Ireland 7000; Norway 3000; Peru 1500; 
Portugal & Port E. Africa 10,000; Sweden 
10,000; Switzerland 6000; Union of South 
Africa 5000; Uruguay 5000; Yugoslavia 
4000. These quotas can be taken up any 
time prior to June 30, 1952. 


The following quotas are provisionally 
fixed for other countries than those named 
above. It is not possible to fix the quantity 
definitely until the size of the crop is 
more precisely known. These quotas are 
valid for shipment up to Oct. 31, 1952, 
at which time a further announcement 
will be made as to additional export: 


Belgium 24,000 tons; Brazil 5000; Czecho- 


slovakia 5000; France 36,000; Germany 
25,000; Italy 25,000; Japan 5000; Nether- 
lands 5000; Poland 5000; Spain 2500; 
USSR 4000; Great Britain 50,000. 


143 
Groundnuts (Shelled) 
Imports 
Piculs 
Thailand 75,893 5,285,684 
Other Countries .......... 20,953 1,546,408 
558,411 38,364,547 
Exports 
Other Countries 107,042 8,183,971 
435,518 29,401,544 


Groundnuts (Not Shelled) 


Imports 
Piculs $ 
8,072 554,767 
Exports 
3 14,178 


RAMIE FIBRE 


Ramie Fibre, used in the manufacture | 


of artificial silk, is one of Hongkong’s im- 
portant exports, the chief destination 
being Japan. Imports came almost en- 
tirely from China in 1950, with the ex- 
ception of a small quantity of 210 piculs 
from Thailand in December. The main 
producing centres are Hunan, Szechuan, 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 

Imports totalled! 37,964 piculs valued at 


$6.5 million, an increase compared with | 


the quantity imported in 1949 of 12,739 
piculs valued at $1.75 million; exports 
amounted to 107,625 piculs to the value 
of $19.6 million, almost double the 
amount exported in 1949 of 57,628 piculs 
at $10.2 million. The excess of exports 
over imports amounted to 69,661 piculs 
valued at $13.1 million, as against an 
export excess in 1949 of 44,889 piculs at 
$6.46 million. 


Ramie Fibre 
Imports Exports 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 

January 875 177,828 3,159 657,378 
February 6,573 1,287,390 7,157 1,409,193 
March 933 195,504 6,304 1,347,687 
April 1,799 339,820 3,317 690,742 
May 2,663 464,550 11,027 2,322,842 
June 1,280 202,082 4,021 
July 4,327 655,964 13,573 2,505,252 
August 609 80,140 12,242 2,065,954 
September 4,908 842,800 12,700 2,129,075 
October 5,555 876,970 13,102 2,093,376 
November 1,997 285,597 138,065 2,152,283 
December 6,445 1,064,180 7,958 1,362,269 
Total 87,964 6,472,825 107,625 19,566,755 

Exports (By Countries) 

Piculs 


1,114,000 


¢ 
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SOYA BEANS 


Imports of Soya Beans into Hongkong 
during 1950 came to 474,180 piculs valued 
at $23,564,344 (1949: 503,531 piculs at 
$19,873,394); exports totalled 221,309 piculs 
at $10,651,356 (1949: 554,988 piculs at 
$19,956,553). 


China furnished all the Soya Beans im-. 
ported, North China supplying 95% of the 
total or 461,665 piculs, and South China 
12,515 piculs, 


Over 50% of the exports or 141,316 
piculs, went to Taiwan, Malaya coming 
next with 32,434 piculs and Japan third 
with 23,247 piculs. 


During May, June, July and August, 
there were no imports from China, this 
being due to the low prices quoted in 
Hongkong, which caused the North China 
authorities to suspend shipments until 
the export floor price had been reached. 
On the other hand, increased shipments 
from, China synchronized with a decrease 
in the demand from Taiwan, so that 


Hongkong merchants found themselves 
at the close of the year with an import 
surplus of 252,871 piculs. 


Soya Beans 
Imports Exports 
Piculs Piculs $ 
1950 
January 136,400 7,142,500 11,745 634,025 
February 3,300 180,632 49,541 2,452,990 
March 1,667 83,600 25,093 1,314,131 
April 363 14,190 &,902 410,899 
May 5,556 224,710 
June — 14,857 626,463 
July — — 4,748 216,226 
August 17,185 791,531 
September 38,868 1,727,000 17,388 762,714 
October 91,698 4,244,332 38,005 1,899,586 
November 81,143 3,808,170 19,064 889,179 
December 120,711 6,363,920 9,225 428,902 
Total 474,180 23,564,344 221,309 19,651,355 
TEA 


Hongkong’s trade in China Tea showed 
a total turnover of 23,744,944 Ibs, valued 
at $48,287,621. Imports, which amounted 
to 11,716,781 lbs. valued at $18,266,389, 
showed a slight increase over the figure 
for 1949 of 11,391,949 bs. at $12.49 million; 


exports, 12,028,163 at $10 million, were a 
considerable improvement over the 1949 
amount of 9,599,547 lbs. at $17.4 million. 

Imports came almost entirely from 
China and Taiwan. Exports went. mainly 
to the U.S.A. 1.8 million lbs., the United 
Kingdom 1.6 million lbs., and Malaya 1.2 
million Ibs. 


Tea 
Imports 
Pounds 
Central China (incl. | 
Other Countries ....... 281,460 426,361 
11,716,781 18,266,389 
Exports 
Other Countries ...... 6,453,322 16,345,711 
12,028,163 30,021,232 


HONGKONG IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF SELECTED COMMUDITIES 


FOR THE MON TH OF J UNE, 1951 
Wolfram Aniseed oil 
; | Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Countries | Quantity Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
_Piculs = $ Piculs $ Piculs Piculs 
United Kingdom ... 51 69,000 United Kingdom ..... 86 80,855 
a 67 107,793 Cite South ......;: 571 685,844 
Switzerland ......... 17 «18,776 
— Nil —— — — 126 151,200 
Tin ingots of Chinese origin ; me 
Philippines ......... 50 93,285 Cassia oil 
Tin ingots, not elsewhere stated China, 83 178,396 
Malaya (Br) ........ 319 347,300 83 178,396 79 172,324 
319 347,300 11,085 Coco-nut (copra) oil, refined | 
Malaya (Br.) ........ 3990 645550 — — 
China, Middle ....:.. >= was 224 36,630 
Tinned plates (tinned sheets) (excluding Formosa) 
China, South ........ -- 399 60,390 
United Kingdom ..... 4215 462,568 — — 63 9,476 


OP 
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3 Linseed oil Wood oil in drums 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ Picuils $ Piculs $ 
United Kingdom ..... Australia — 1,629 424,588 
Macao... 27 4,470 New Zealand ........ 1,949 525,818 
South Africa ......... 1,008 267,528 
Groundnut (peanut) oil China, North ........ 4,805 970,145 — oo 
8 2,033 China, South ........ 5,376 1,008,000 — 
Malaya (Br.) 1,490 273,566 242 92,051 2,234 632.014 
Br. Commonwealth,Oth, — — 15 3,940 N 1.008 272.640 
China, North ........ 3,339 567,700 — % 
(excluding Formosa) — — 504 133,560 
Chima, SOU: 1,457 256,897 — — — — 370 100,133 
U. S. of Indonesia ... ‘872 185,000 — _ 
scnloibies Wood oil in bulk 
Sesamum oil China, North ........ 1346 34524 
Malaya (Br.) ......:: — 37 11,700 
New — 1 170 
North Borneo ........ — _— 11 4,280 Other oils from seeds, nuts and kernels 
China, North .:...... 3 540 China, Middle ....... sei 2 300 
Central America 124 (excluding Formosa) 
U. S. of Indonesia ... 1 43 11.829 
South America ...... — — 2 483 
U. S. A. 47 19,542 559 2 300 
3 540 141 48,179 Bristles 
Be United Kingdom ..... — — 106 130,866 
beqn. of Korea, South ........ 
North ........ 1745 245,600 — 1 1366 — — 
5 11,365 118 198,933 
Tea seed oil Crude rubber and rubber substitutes 
United Kingdom ..... — — 4,695 1,187,784 (gutta-percha, balata, etc.) 
Malaya (Br.) ........ 3 540 807 378,805 — owes 
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Trade of Hongkong with Countries in East Asia 


Imports Exports 

May Total Jan.-May May > Total Jan.-May 
% of % of % of % of 
$ Total $ Total $ Total $ Total 
Trade | Trade Trade Trade 
154,856 .04 2,102,784 10 2,335,397 576,100,255 25 
355,522 .08 1,328,857 06 424,068  .10 3,827,014 15 
Wrench Indochina 2,493,903 .58 11,372,535 52 2,178,203  .53 9,879,283 40 
India and Pakistan ...... 24,423,213 571 200,789,552 9.17 30,790,746 7.54 130,908,914 5 34 
33,882,549 7.92 325,106,743 1485 81,185,056 19.89 458,075,055 18.67 
1,850,308 .43 6,841,178 31. 2,463,572 .60 26,197,754 1.07 
5,012,689 1.17 46,051,077 2.10 5,837,089 143 34,906,708 1.42 
8,267,443 1.93 37,278,987 1.70 18,874,243 4.62 122,360,782 4.99 
Total South East Asia Region .... 76,440,483 17.86 630,871,713 28 81 144,088,374 35 28 792,255,765 32.29 
North China (incl, Manchuria) ......... 36,248,728 8.48 160,201,233 7.32 55,121,885 13.51 330,786,928 13.48 
Middle China (excl, Formosa) .......... 3,370,793 .79 20,873,852  .95 7,796,672 1.91 69,188,565 2.82 
9,409,603 220 39,469,350 1.80 5,048,337 1.24 14,995,200 61 
37,144,206 8.69 194,289,814 8.88 82,803,672 20.29 645,542,845 26.31 

163,760 .04 1,409,481 06 192,454 .04 5,330,394 22 
Total North East Asia Region .... 86,337,090 20.20 416,243,730 19.01 150,952,970 36.99 1,065,844,022 43.44 
Total Trade of Hongkong ......... 427,541,530 100.00 2,188,780,267 100.00 408,139,334 100.00 2,453,540,505 100.00 


Hongkong’s Principal Trading Partners 


Below are given a few details of the 
trade between Hongkong and some of the 
countries not included in the tables given 
on the following pages of the Colony’s 
principal trading partners, 


Australia. Imports $11.7 million; ex- 
ports $2.9 million. Main imports: Dairy 
products $1.8 million; manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals chiefly for human food 
$2.96 m.; chemicals & pharmaceuticals 
$1.3 m.; textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared $2.3 m.; hides & skins $885,000. 
Iiain exports: Textile fabrics & small 


wares $693,600; oilseeds, nuts & kernels 
$673,800; vegetable oils $122,900. | 


for January 1951 


Canada. Imports $9.9 m.; exports $1.2 
m. Main imports: Fishery products for 
food $2.5 m.; manufactured products of 
cereals $3.8 m,; manufactured articles 
n.e.s. $1.5 m. Main exports: Vegetables 
$214,800; miscellaneous crude products 
$222,000. 


Czechoslovakia, Imports $1.8 m.; ex- 
ports Nil. Main imports: Iron & Steel $1 


-m.; chemicals & pharmaceuticals $288, - 


000; paper $172,600. 


_ Germany. Imports $10 m.; exports 
$4.4 m. Main imports: Chemicals & 
pharmaceuticals $1.4 m; dyestuffs $2.5 
m.; iron & steel $2.7 m. Main exports: 


Miscel. crude products $1.8 m.; eggs 
$624,000; vegetable oils $631,000. 


Netherlands. Imports $16 m.; exports 
$2.2 m. Main imports: Eggs $1.3 m.; 
sugar & sugar confectionery $6.1 m.; 
chemicals & pharmaceuticals $3.2 m.; 
dyestuffs $2.4 m.; paper $687,500; iron & 
steel $633,000. Main exports: Vegetable 
Oils $541,000; manufactured articles 
$440,000. | 


Switzerland. Imports $9.3 m.; exports 
$147,300 Main imports: Dyestuffs $1.6 
m.; manufactured articles $5.9 m.; 
chemicals & pharmaceuticals $935,000. 
Main export: Textile fabrics & small 
wares $73,900. 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1951. 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Articles 


Meat & preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, eggs 
and honey 
Fishery products, for 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 


Beverages & vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for 

animals, n.e.s. 
Tobacco 


Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, ne@.s. .. 

Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) 

Essential oils, 
fumery, 
soaps and related 
products 

Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof 

Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof .. 

Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 


per- 


Hides and skins and — 


Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns & threads .... 


Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...... 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials ...... 
Clothing of leather & 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 


cosmetics, 


Imports 
$ 


64,956 
100,997 


- 80,434 


1276054 
16,139 


102,785 
437,855 
534,313 
435,970 


3,840 
910,564 


35,465 


8,277,814 


2,632,087 


240,960 


1,620,150 ° 


8,726 


528,014 
195,918 


34,652 


509,891 
2,847,750 


3,431,989 


629,097 


283,884 
1,816 
17,056 


64,087 


Exports 


812,978 


\560,441 


520,671 


8,146,103 


515,414 


596,677 


1,470 


18,500 
509,136 


69,704 


2,622,768 


3,593,062 


1,193,366 


2,368 


Manufactured 


Dyeing, 


Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 


lubricants & related 


products, n.e.s. 
Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.é.s. 
Pottery and other 
clay products ..... 
Glass & glassware .. 
Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 
n.e S. 
Precious metals and 
precious stones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these 
Ores, slag, cinder .... 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base 
Manufactures of base 
metals, ..... 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
cal, n.e Ss. 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
Vehicles and_ trans- 
_ port equipment, 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, 
n e.S. 


245,586 
313,087 
74,659 
41,809 


365,343 


103,433 
4,515,185 
432,792 
1,788,342 
2,193,019 
5,169,521 


2,244,184 


12,238 
992,284 


97,122 


134,948 


95,621 
18,000 


1,929,245 
423,384 


Total Merchandise 42,814,745 


Gold and specie .. 
Grand Total 


42,814,745 


21,825,328 
1,384,000 
23,209,328 


CEYLON 


Articles 


_ pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly fdr human 

Fruits & nuts, except 

Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations. 
n.é 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 

Chemical elements & 
compounds; phar- 
maceutical products 

tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) ........ 

Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 

Weod, cork & manu- 
factures thereof ... 


Imports 
$ 


75,029 


280,244 


Exports 
$ 


765 


180,165 
82,289 


5,880 


| 


Chemical elements & 


Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 

Textile materials, raw 
cr simply prepared | 

Textile fabrics and 
small wares 

Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 

Footwear: boots. shoes 
and slippers 

Glass & glassware .. 

Precious metals and 
precious stones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these mate- 
rials 

Manufactures of base 
metals; 

Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 

Vehicles and _  trans- 
port equipment, 
n.e.s. 


8,487 


Miscellaneous crude 


or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s_. 
Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


5,674 


138,170 


150 425 


8.145 
11,820 


11,310 


14,090 


27,123 
106,344 


363,760 


817,274 


INDIA 


Articles Imports 


Fishery products, for 


flood 53,500 


Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 

Fruits & nuts, except 

Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations. 
n.e.s. 

Sugar and sugar con- 
fecticnery 

Coffee, tea, cocoa and 
preparations there- 

Tobacco 

Oil-seeds, 
kernels 

Animal & vegetables 
ails, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e.s. 


941 
91,620 


nuts and 


424,196 


compounds; phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, . cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 


25,637 


194,145 


31,230. 


Exports 
$ 


1,510 


2,790 


900 
— 
2,150 
50 
75: 642 
- 
| 
900 
450 
171,663 
479,675 
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Rubber & manufac- Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
Wood, cork & manu- 155,884 962,102 Vehicles and _ trans- 
factures thereof 63,990 1,701 Beverages & vinegars : port equipment, n.e.s. 506,804 500,446 
Pulp, paper & card- 204,644 Miscellaneous crude 
board & manufac- animals, n.e.s. a or simply prepared 
Hides and skins an il-seeds, nuts and icles, | 
leather .......... 15,449 326,096 14,010,727 
Textile materials, raw Animal & vegetables , 
or simply prepared: oils, tate, greases. & Tot 63,889,935 111,215,762 
Yarns and threads .. 9,284,779 32,200 waxes & their manu- : 
Textile fabrics and factures, n.e.s. .. 123,092 707,659 =i 
small wares ...... 3,320,963 44 626 Chemical elements & NORTH BORNEO (British) 
Special and technical compounds; phar- 
textile articles .... 14,282 ree maceutical products 299,749 2,176,294 Articles Imports Exports 
Footwear: boots, shoes Dyeing, tanning and $ $ 
and slippers ....... 5,490 5,340 ‘colouring substances Maat’ & 
Made-up articles of (not including crude f 238,332 
textile materials materials) ........ 394,314 1,411,079 
other than clothing 72,000 3,200 Fesential oils, per- 13,869 
Products for heating, fumery, cosmetics, and ho 
lighting & power, soaps and related = nig P : 33,039 35,885 
products, n e.s. 960,987 Rubber & manufac- | Manufac pe 
Non-metallic minerals, tures thereof, n e.s. 53,301,783 ne oe ‘for human. 
crude or simply Wood, cork & manu- y 43,116 
prepared, n.e.s. 25,560 factures thereof 658,351 170,243 ‘ 
Pottery and other 1,000 Pulp. paper & cand- 
Glass & glassware .. 12,420 tures thereof ...... — 2,996,202 
Manufactures of non- Hides and skins and “4 
— 175 Manufactures home Pp 2,100 153,362 
Iron and steel ...... 18,216 ther, not including 
Manufactures of base articles of clothing 783,938 73,294 
metals, n.e.s. .... — 1,217,702 Yarns and threads .. 340,136 ~—-259,137 
Machinery, apparatus ; Textile fabrics and | preparations there- | 
& appliances other Small wares 2,812,534 22,791,380 5,000 23,965 
than _ electrical, Special and technical Beverages & vinegars ~ 144,406 
Electrical machinery, Clothing and under-. animals, n.e.s. .... — 6 
apparatus and ap- wear of textile 267,000 
Vehicles and _trans- all materials ...... 26,810 14,392,929 | 27,568 
port equipment, Footwear: boots, shoes 
Miscellaneous crude Made-up articles of & thate 
or simply prepared textile materials tik Ake 4,965 13.986 
procucts, n.e.s. 330,115 251,494 other than clothing 311;685 1,292,049 Chansi elements & 
Manufactured articles, Products for heating, compounds; phar- 
7,978 11,326 lighting & power, ‘products | 13,792 
lubricants & related Dyeing. tanning and 
15,653,342 3,139,075 products, n.e.s. 435,166 122,150 colouring substances | 
Non-metallic —_mine- (not including crude | 
nes. 27,331 351,826 _™aterials) ........ 
| : clay products ..... 9,850 652,331 Soaps and related | 
2,788 2,894,910 Glass & glassware .. — 985,866 products ......... 7,857 
pa 965,034 metallic minerals, 5680 52349 tures thereof, nes. 186,198 145 
products, for Precious metals and thereof 666,422 24,200 
stones, Pulp, paper & card- 
Cereals ............ pearls and articles board & manufac- 
Manufactured _pro- made of these tures thereof ...... _ 100,193 
ducts of cereals, materials ......... $60,880. shine and 
Ores, slag, cinder 6,600 17,600 980 
Iron and steel ...... 811,640 165,000 Manufactures of lea 
Fruits & nuts, except ther, not including 
Vegetables, roots & 444,511 433,05 _ articles 
their preparations. Machinery, apparatus ex a 
Sugar & sugar con- other than electri- nic 
fectionery”™ 7,090 5,377,715 4,171 3,908,690 textile a 
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Clothing ard under- 
wear of textile 
materials; 
all materials ...... 

Footwear: boots, shoes 

and slippers ....... 

“‘Made-up articles of 
textile materials 


other than clothing 


‘Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s.-... 

‘Non-metallic miner- 
als, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e s. 

Pottery other 
clac products 

“Glass & glassware .. 

Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 

Iron and steel 

N on - ferrous 
metals 

Manufactures of! base 
metals, n.e.s 

Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
cal, n.e.s. 


hats of 


13,824 


35,940 


— 60,130 


45,551 
23,653 
ie 17,387 
15,207 
52,201 
3,180 9,958 


— 51,138 


Electrical machinery, 


apparatus and ap- 
Vehicles and _ trans- 


port equipment, n.e.s. 


Miscellaneous’ crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s. 

Manufactured articles, 


21,442 


— 19,937 


16,340 22,301 


— _—«- 169,461 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie .. 
Grand Total 


992,499 2,256,357 
173,410 


992,499 2,429,767 


PAKISTAN 


Articles 


Fishery products, for 

Coffee, tea, cocoa and 
preparations there- 

Animal & vegetables 
Oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e.s. 


Chemical elements: & 


compounds; phar- 
maceutical products 


colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materiais). § ....... 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof ...... 
‘Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads .. 
‘Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials ...... 
Glass & glassware .. 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.s. 


Imports Exports 
| $ 


— 350,000 


Dyeing, tanning and 


9,642 


se 10,705 


19,528,987 113,989 
— 6,950,122 


— _%69,833 


529,817 
40,923 


354,827 


Machinery, apparatus 
& appliances other 
than 
n.e@.s. 

Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 

Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, ne.s. .. 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


electrical, 


22,986 
188857 

1,360 675,643 


19,675,034 10,290,746 


BURMA 


Articles 


Fishery products, for 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
oil-nuts 
Beverages & vinegars 
Tobacco 
Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics 
soaps and related 
products 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads .. 


Clothing and under- 


wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials ...... 


Imports Exports 
$ 

26,690 

— 57,805 

— 1,500 


3,120 
21,793 


— 51,278 


3,580 82,037 


53,050 


39,896 


Footwear: boots, shoes © 


and slippers 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s. 
Pottery and 
clay products 
Glass & glassware .. 


‘Manufactures of base 


metals, n.e.s. 


Machinery, apparatus 


and appliances 
other than electri- 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 
Vehicles and _ trans- 


port equipment, n.e.s. 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s. . 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


other 


— 7,077 


88,714 64,166 


41,330 


1,251,512 644,503 


Manufactured 


CHINA, CENTRAL 
(excluding Formosa) 


Articles 


Live animals, chiefly 
for food 
Meat & preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, eggs 
and honey 
Fishery products, for 
food 


pro- 


ducts of cereals, 


chiefly for human. 


food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
oil-nuts 
Vegetables, 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations. 
n e.S. 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 
Coffee tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 


Beverages & vinegars | 


Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s. 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, 
kernels 
Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e.s .... 
Chemical elements 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
Soaps and related 
products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 


“nuts and 


Hides and skins and. 


leather 
Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 


articles of clothing 


Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads . 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares ....... 
Special and technical 
textile articles ... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s. ... 


roots &. 


Imports 
$ 


6,100 
4,520 


246,260 


22,649 


1,271,259 


1,157,302 
434,769 


143,326 
49,660 


22,136 


5,280 


581,995 


1,048 


8,811 


1,600 


480,158 
146,728 


300 


Exports 
$ 


1,080 
162,232 


102,290 


45,900 


1,197,814 
333,826 


4,068 
2,401,353 


360,594 
1,560 


518,136 


1,000 


24,350 
368,602, 


92,435 


— 
6 | 19,657 
— 
5,630 
2 
| 
| 91,500 
6 
5 
64,205 
9,960 
— 75,468 
| 5,888 
2 — 4,650 35,588 
536,732 
8 
5,616 
— 
1,500 
3 
(21951 
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Non-metallic mine- Fertilizers... 492,723 Manufactured  pro- 
rals, crude or sim- Ne Rubber & manufac- oe ducts of cereals, 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 1,134 437,583 tures thereof, n.e.s. — 3,255,584 chiefly for human 

Pottery and other Wood, cork & manu- 114,213 40,645- 
clay products 147,916 200 factures thereof . 47,013 123,294 Fruits & nuts, except | | 

Glass & glassware .. 40 Pulp, paper & card- 665,042 7,300) 

Manufacturés of non- board & manufac- Vegetables, roots & | 
metallic minerals, a) | tures thereof ...... 196,569 2,637,595 tubers, chiefly used 
Bees eee 1,500 240 Manufactures of lea- ee for human food & 

Iron and steel ...... -- 411,914 ther, not including | pe their preparations, 

Non- ferrous base articles of clothing 3,002 2,086,084 — 
Manufactures of base Textile materials, raw fectionery ........ 197,522 2,637,646. 

metals, n.e Ss. 3,095 50,966 or simply prepared 685,395 4,395,062 Coffee, tea, cocoa & 

Machinery, apparatus Yarns and threads .. , 265,214 1,781,810 preparations there- | 
and appliances Textile fabrics and 203,552 80,050 
other than éleéctri- ie small wares ...... 1,760,014 3,794,334 Beverages & vinegars 4,800 15,300- 
94,420 Special and technical Feeding stuffs for 

Electrical machinery, . textile articles .... ~ 324,584 animals, n.e.s. 73,542 oa 
apparatus and ap- Clothing and under- TO — 24,227 
87,900 wear of textile Oil-seeds, nuts and 

Vehicles and _ trans- materials; hats of 1,597,185 — 
port equipment, n.e.s. 145,959 all materials ...... 372,161 — Animal & vegetables 

Miscellaneous crude Made-up articles of oils, fats, greases & 
or simply prepared textile materials see waxes & their manu- | 
products, n.e.s. ... 281,811 45 ,966 other than clothing 145,403 394,091 factures, nes. 3,041,271 30,719' . 

Manufactured articles, Products for heating, Chemical elements & | 

30,804 22,252 lighting & power, compounds;  phar- 
lubricants & related maceutical products 32,333 20,025,683- 
5,710,921 7,359,661 products, n.e.s. 111,000 Dyeing, tanning and 
Non-metallic mine- colouring substances 
crude sim- 918 (not including crude 61716 18.1690 
ply prepared, n.e.s. ’ materials) ....... ol, ’ 
CHINA, NORTH Pottery and_ other ne Essential oils, per- 
Articles Imports Exports clay produtts ..... 27,698 256 fumery, cosmetics, 
$ $ Glass & glassware .. 16,425 4,437 Soaps and related oles 

Meat & preparations Manufactures of non- 143,040 65,506: 
53,694 metallic minerals, . | ......... 1,390 129,584 

and honey ........ 226,455 — Precious metals and tures thereof, n.e.s. — 173,224,267 
ishery products, for precious stones, Wood, cork & manu- < 

28,648 1,600 pearls and articles factures thereof .. 1,914,690 52,576 

Manufactured _—spro- made of __ these or Pulp, paper & card- 
ducts of cereals, materials... ........ 4,320 12,700 board & manufac- 
chiefly for human Ores, slag, cinder .. — 52,607 tures thereof ..... 583,829 3,242,826 

1,465,974 Iron and steel ...... — 8,821,688 Hides and skins and 

Fruits & nuts, except Non-ferrous base 28,048 
oil-nuts 867,129 227 000 metals — 1,611,005 Manufactures of lea- 

Vegetables, roots & Manufactures of base ee ther, not including 
tubers, chiefly used metals, n.e.s. .... 283,888 1,794,847 articles of clothing —- 93,007 
for human food & Machinery, apparatus Textile materials, raw : 
their preparations, and appliances or simply prepared 821,033 221,477 
1,577,856 347,000 other than electri- Yarns and threads .. 1,945,000 569,219 

Sugar & sugar con- COR 60,908 2,184,691 Textile fabrics and 
Tectionery  ....... 120 3,087,142 Electrical machinery, small wares ...... 303,356 6,860,386 

Coffee, tea cocoa & apparatus and ap- # Special and technical ee 
preparations there- 16,550 1,093,696 textile articles .... 65,393 599,315 
21,376 Vehicles and _ trans- | Clothing and under- 

Beverages & vinegars 749,673 15,097 port equipment, n.e.s. — 1,992,759 wear of textile 

Feeding stuffs for Miscellaneous crude materials; hats of 
animals, n e-.s. 5,000 or simply prepared — 2,088 

25,000 1,085 products, n.e.s .. 2,447,748 177,291 footwear: boots, shoes 

Oil-seeds, nuts and | Manufactured articles, | and slippers ...... — 196 
7,700,290 — 502,723 1,086,992 Made-up articles of 

Animal & vegetables textile materials 

gils, fats, greases & Total 29,063,290 61,373,716 other than clothing 114,056 3,342,934 
waxes & their manu- IPR Products for heating, 
factures, n.e.s. 8,291,072 24,700 CHINA, SOUTH ee lighting & power, 

elements Articles Imports Exports lubricants & related 
compounds; phar- $ products, n.é.s. 833,349 
maceutical products 808,618 9,811,684 Live animals, chiefly | Non-metallic mine- 

Dyeing, tanning and 3,346,023 — rals, crude or sim- 

’ colouring substances ‘Meat & preparations ply prepared, n.es. . 55,142 2,572,124 
(not including crude | 419,977 — Pottery and other 
materials) ....... 500 10,617,676 Dairy products, eggs : clay products ..... 142,825 6,898 

Essential oils. per- and honey ........ 2,001,880 235 Glass & glassware .. 1,660 25,174 
fumery, cosmetics, Fishery products, for Manufactures of non- 
soaps and related | 405,270 8,809 metallic minerals, 


| 

| 

| 
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Precious metals and 368,883 Fruits & nuts, except 
precious stones, Rubber & manufac- 97,482 141,330 
pearls and articles tures thereof, n.e.s. — 204,806 Vegetables, roots & 
made of these Wood, cork & manu- tubers, chiefly used 
5,107 factures thereof .. 420,659 for human food & 

Iron and steel ...... 15,404,204 Pulp, paper & card- their preparations, — 

44,000 3,881,936 tures thereof ...... 10,000 791,232 Sugar sugar 

Manufactures of base Hides and skins and 3 confectionery ... — 100 
metals, n.e.s. ... 1,590 2,832,935 sip 147,685 Coffee, tea, cocoa & 

Machinery, apparatus Manufactures of lea- preparations there- 
and appliances ther, not including Of; 120,150 42,284 
other than electri- articles of clothing ‘a 2.845 Beverages & — i 26,088 
— 3,857,028 ‘Textile materials. raw | — 5,914 

Electrical machinery, or simply prepared 55.994 267.000 Oil-seeds, nuts and 
apparatus and ap- Yarns and threads .. 103,463 205,794 
21,120 3,607,693 Textile -fabrics and Animal & vegetables | 

Vehicles and_trans- | small wares — 2644593 oils, fats, greases & 
port equipment, Special & technical waxes &theirmanu- 

— 4,404,114 textile articles 53.271 factures, n.€.s. ... 87,002 

Miscellaneous crude Clothing & Chemical elements & 
or simply prepared of textile ati: compounds; phar- 
products, n.eé.s. 2,318,353 566,611 hats of all 12.177 maceutical products 22,822 

Manufactured articles, Foot Rubber & manufac- 

950,008 986830 ig9 tures thereof, nes. — 5 
Pulp, paper & card- 
Total 10815062 board & manufac- 
other than clothing 17,510 9,462 181,623 
Articles Imports Exports lubricants & related 7 ) Manufactures of lea- 
$ $ products, n.e.s. .. 213,200 18,295 ther, not 

Live animals, chiefly -Non-metallic minerals, articles of clothing 
38,507 crude or simply Textile materials, raw 

Meat & preparations prepared, ne.s. .. 200,000 39,852 P repared 

Dairy products, eggs clay products .... a 118,335 
and honey ........ 12,042 625,965 Glass & glassware .. 

Fishery products, for Manufactures of non- h 

Manufactured _pro- Precious metals & 151 
chiefly for human pearls & articles li 

Fruits & nuts, except — 575 products, n.e s 187.000 
630,728 130,402 Iron and steel ...... 140). 181 

Vegetables, roots and Non-ferrous base “bane 
tubers, chiefly used 49.700 metals 931.327 14.442 
for human food and Manufactures of base ‘Manufactures of base 
their , Preparations, metals, n.e.s..... 2,415 248,102 metals, n.e.s. 134.240 
301,601 561,733 Machinery, apparatus Machinery, ‘apparatus 

Sugar & sugar con- an d_— appliances and appliances 
fectionery ......... 9,009,000 . 41,274 other than electri- other. than electri- 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & 171,475 cal. n.e.s 295,583 
preparations there- Electrical machinery, Electrical machinery. 
386,108 430 apparatus & ap- apparatus and 

Beverages & vinegars 130,551 wis 2,934 259,106 liances @ 13.804 

Feeding stuffs for Vehicles and _trans- 
animals, n €.s. cama 194,310 port equipment, n.e.s. 350 99,706 port equipment, n.e.s _ 59,965 

24,735 Miscellaneous crude Miscellaneous crude 

Oil-seeds, nuts and | or simply prepared or simply Seamenad 
kernels .......... 46,000 products, n.e.s. .. 157,601 439,430 products, n 551,662 350,687 

Animal & vegetable Manufactured articles, Manufactured articles, | 
factures, n.e.s. . 8,789,167 14,184,861 Total ............ 2,274,226 1,561,270 

Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- JAPAN 

products 228,881 1,170,407 INDOCHINA Articles Imports Exports 

si ea reparations 
Stances (not includ- Fishery products, for thereof 80 
ing crude materials) 153,976 216,635 457.619 80,774 Dairy products, eggs 

fumery, cosmetics, ducts of cereals, Fishery products, for 
soaps and related chiefly for human 6,882,731 13,615 


ons 
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- Manufactured pro- Precious metals and Dyeing, tanning and 
ducts of cereals, precious stones, colouring substances 
chiefly for human pearls and articles (not including crude 
5,338 2,020 made of these materia) 33,117 387,282 

Fruits & nuts, except 29,315 Essential oils, per- | 
436,452 489 Ores, slag, cinder ... 691,985 fumery, cosmetics, 

Vegetables. roots & Iron and steel ...... 1,122,549 423,403 soaps and related | 
tubers. chiefly used Non- ferrous base proaucts 19,154 357,72! 
for human food & 701,172 Wertilivere 1,418 1,292,809 
their preparations. Manufactures of base Rubber & manufac- — 
683,095 618,675 _ metals, n.e.s. .... 1,303,672 888,712 tures, n.e.s. ...... 465,630 2,091,912 

Sugar & sugar con- Wood, cork & manu- 
fectionery ...:.... 910,997 other than factures. thereof 497,535 444,462 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & 4,351,136 378,484 Pulp, paper & card- 
there- Eiectrical machinery, board & manufac- 
OF; spices ........ 364,821 6,600 apparatus and ap- | tures thereof 182,487 1,137,514 

Beverages & vinegars 108,000 184,769  pliances......... 300,702 3,044 Hides and skins and | 

113,270 5,212 Vehicles and trans- leather ........-.. 43,940 70,558 

Oil-seeds, nuts and port equipment, n.e.s. 516,439 166,579 Manufactures of lea- 
kernels: .......... — 1,702,689 Miscellaneous crude ther, not including’ 

Animal & vegetables or simply prepared : articles of clothing 19,203 4/292 
oils. fats greases & products, n.es. . 343,752 540,974 Textile materials, raw 
waxes & their manu- Manufactured articles, : or simply prepared 182,491 2,107 
factures, n.e.s 11,494 494 2,709,928 426,568 Yarns and threads... 19,515 1,925,316 

Texti ics 

maceutical products 1,190,234 49,197 ‘Special and technical 

Dyeing, tanning and KOREA, SOUTH | textile articles .... 26,112 78,951 
Articles Imports Exports Clothing 

ng crude $ wear of textile 
materials) ....... 2,587,477 935,555 Misscellanecus crude materials; hats of 

Essential oils, per- or simply prepared all materials ..... 63,775 460,651 
fumery, cosmetics, products, n.e.s. 211,358 _ Footwear: boots, shoes 
soaps and related and slippers ...... — 103,770 

2,900 12,313 Total 211,358 Made-up articles of 

r manufac- textile materials 
wires. n.e.6. 1,832,950 4,029 3 MACAO ' other than clothing 99,128 90,528 

en manu- | Articles Imports Exports P for heating, 
actures thereof 187,326 220,916 $ ighting & power, 

Pulp, paper & card- Live animals, chiefly jubricants & related 
board & manufac- 236,480 products, n.e.s. 756,720 
tures thereof ...... 5,843,226 178,764 Meat & preparations Non-metallic mine- | 

skins and 382,263 7,072 rals, crude or sim- | 
— 579,971. Dairy products, eggs ply prepared, n.e.s, 7,680 144,471 

Manufactures of lea- and honey ........ 420,675 501,766 Pottery and _ other 
ther. not including Fishery products, for a clay products ..... 16,550 63,131 
articles of clothing 3.842 822,113 386,903 Glass & glassware .. 9,998 42,937 

Textile materials. raw 675 9,640 WwW 

anufactures of non- 
or simply prepared 44,650 962,347 metallic minerals, 

a 29, 55,756 2,737,101 Fruits & nuts, except Iron and steel ...... 32,684 361,649 

es 12,666 — Vegetables, roots & 74,959 80,484 
tubers, chiefly used Manufactures of base 
«habs human food & metals, n.e.s. 78,139 351,894 
all materials ...... 220 “aces Machinery, apparatus 

Footwear: boots, shoes and appliances 
Sugar & sugar con- other than electri- 

ppers ...... fectionery ........ 12,133 698,048 96.130 84.664 
e-up articles of Coffee, tea, cocoa & 

eating, Beverages & vinegars 753,005 318,708 

ing power, Feeding stuffs for Vehicles and _ trans- 
& related animals, n.e.s. .... 5,380 391 portequipment, 44,3845 270,475 

nit Oil-seeds, nuts and or simply prepared | 

m- 87.047 293,672 products, n.e.s. . 321,178 266,958 

1,486,390 59,240 Animal & vegetables Manufactured articles, 
clay products ..... 700.085 12,294 | 2,127,427 437,785 

Glass & glassware .. 429,429 _ factures, n.e s. .... 7,167 319,086 Total Merchandise 9,361,005 28,198,047 

Manufactures of non- Chemical elements & ; Gold and specie .. 352,654 — 
metallic minerals, compounds; phar- Grand: Total ©. 62%: 9,713,659 28,198,047 
22,769 140 maceutical products 597,599 11,462,740 


| 
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PHILIPPINES Pottery and _ other Wood, cork & manu- 
Articles Imports Exports clay products ..... — 62,866 — factures thereof 780,419 1,980 
$ t Glass & glassware .. _ 45,000 Pulp, paper & card- | 
Live animals, chiefly Precious. metals & board & manufac- 
$122 precious stones, tures thereof ...... 163,357 
Meat & preparations | pearls & articles Hides and skins and Nan 
Dairy products, eggs 1,000 Manufactures of lea- 
and honey ...:.... Se 647,524 N on- ferrous base ther, not including 
Fishery products, for 35,700 articles of clothing 6,216 
ee 1,020 167,490 Manufactures of base Textile materials, raw 
Manufactured pro- metals, n.e.S. .... —- 349,715 or simply prepared 200,204 — 
ducts of cereals, Machinery, apparatus Yarns and threads .. — 245,080 
chiefly for human and appliances Textile fabrics and 
316,563 Other than electri- | small wares ...... — 4,092,979 
Fruits & nuts, except 124,367 Special and technical 
213,704 Electrical machinery, textile articles .... 25,542 
Vegetables, roots & apparatus and ap- Clothing and under- 
tubers, chiefly used 35,972 wear of textile 
for human food & Vehicles and _ trans- materials; hats of | 
their preparations. 3 port equipment, n.e.s. -- 17,942 all materials ...... — 635,849 
656,196 Miscellaneous crude Footwear: boots, shoes 
Sugar & sugar con- or simply prepared — 11,768 
fectionery ........ 2,000 15,800 products, n.e.s. .. — 105,384 Made-up articles of 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & Manufactured articles, textile materials ; 
— 193,934 duc or heating, 
Beverages & vinegars 2.159 509,418 8,099,009 lighting & power, 
Seeding Mills for lubricants & related 
animals, n.e s THAILAND products, n.e s. — 1,257,148 
21,000 1,949 ‘Pottery and other 
oils, fats, greases & Dairy products, eggs | clay products ..... — 63,196 
die | and honey ........ 19,500 Glass & glassware .. 63,210 
factures, n.e.s. 13.660 23,481 Fishery products, for Manufactures of non- 
Chemical elements & | | food 83,540 483,218 metallic minerals, 
compounds; — phar- 1,086,290 — — 5,53) 
maceutical products 160 223 Manufactured pro- Precious metals and 
Dyeing, tanning and ducts of cereals, precious stones: 
colouring substances chiefly for human pearls and articles 
(not including crude tood 17,840 537,370 made of these 
materials) ....... 224,57)  “ruits & nuts, except materials ........ 33,007 
Essential oils, per- 11,870 573,338 Iron and steel 10.283 
fumery, cosmetics Vegetables, roots & 
soaps and related cubers, chiefly used 
products ......... 52,929 ‘for human food & 10,26) 
Rubber & manufac- their preparations. Manufactures of base , 
Wood, cork & manu- Sugar & sugar con- ee 
= 41799 _fectionery .....:.. 168,856 864,997 d 
Pulp, paper & card- \ Coffee, tea, cocoa & other than electri- 
tures thereof ...... Gf; spices 272,543 126,715 
Menufactures of lea- “ "Beverages & vinegars 183,536 
ther, not including Feeding stuffs for — 81,229 
articles of clothing 4469 animals, 1,562 and trans- 
Yarns and threads. 188,00 animal & vegetables 177 products, n.e s. .. 291,980 178,636 
Textile fabrics and oils, fats, greases & Manufactured articles, 
small wares ...... — 1,725,283 waxes & their manu- ; wee 35,059 487,428 
Special and technical factures, n.e.s 1,231,368 23,509 | 
textile articles .... 193,170 2,730 Chemical elements & Total Merchandise 7,204,549 11,867,212 
Clothing and under- compounds; phar- Gold and specie... = — 107,030 
wear of textile maceutical products 24,595 319.96) 7,204,549 11,974,242 
materials; hats of Dyeing, tanning and | | sage 
all materials ...... -— 352,544 colouring substances 
Footwear: boots, shoes (not including crude U. 8. A. 
and slippers ...... 10.338 . materials) ........ 400 479,37) Articles Imports Exports 
Made-up articles of Essential oils. per- $ $ 
textile materials fumery, cosmetics, Live animals, chiefly 
other than clothing 82,453 soaps and related 6,657 
Preducts for heating, products ......... ee 36.278 Meat & preparations | 
lighting. & power, Fertilizers .......... 2.760 — thereof 208.033 420.830 
lubricants & related Rubher &: manufac; Dairy 8. 
products, ne s. — 143.565 tures thereof, nes, - 
850 one 320,745 76,828 
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Fishery products, for 
food 


Manufactured pro- 
ducts of _ cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 

Fruits & nuts, except 

Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
n 

Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 

Beverages & vinegars 


Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s. 
Oil-seeds, nuts and 


Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes thelr manu- 
factures, n.e.s 

Chemical elements & 
compounds; pnar- 
maceutical proaucts 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materiais) 

Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
proaucts 

Fertilizers 

Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 

Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 

Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manutac- 
tures thereof 

Hides and skins ane 

Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 

Furs, not made up .. 

Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 

Yarns and threads .. 

Textile fabrics and 
small wares 

Special and technical 
textile articles .... 

Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 

Clothing of leather & 
fur 


Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 

Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 

Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s 


1,746,155 613,361 
673,022 219,491 
551,983 


2,133,287 


167,850 1,718,661 


270,062 22,879 
17,284 422,091 
54,775 232,151 
60 
1,497,576 4,710 
— 326,657 
89,810 131,553 
4,769,804 270,294 
2,040,677 1,255 
320,561 933,134 
2,787,580 
73,551 
53,640 93,617 
291,040 61,372 
221,749 146,776 
3,246 
54,300 
638,584 967,795 
— 13,920 
1,850,638 1,644,370 
412,871 1,684 
524,808 105,076 
8,320 
17,779 99,899 
1,400 
1,023,061 11,477 


Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s, 

Pottery and 
clay products 

Glass & glassware .. 

Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 

Precious metals and 
precious stones, 
pearls and articles 


made of these 
Ores, slag, cinder .. 
Iron and steel ...... 
Non - ferrous base 


Manufactures of base 
metals, n e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus 
and 
other than electri- 
cal, n.e.s 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
Vehicles and_  trans- 
port equipment, 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.es 
Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


other 


appliances 


68,299 


2,734 
328,943 


127,380 


313 1,149,576 


763,336 
11,229 

1,043,662 

1,387,177 


453,545 


1,099,708 


246,921 
9,834 


147,754 


231,109 


465,756 


48,909 


21,000 


141,750 7,517,412 


1,813,446 2,920,816 


29,466,087 21,905,261 


INDONESIA 


Articles 


Meat & preparation 
Dairy products, eggs 


Fishery products, for 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
Fruits & nuis, except 
Vegetables, roots & 


tubers, chiefly used 


for human food & 
their preparations. 
nes. 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 


Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 

Beverages & vinegars 


Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s. 

Oil-seeds, nuts and 


Imports Exports 


82,300 


$ 
45,021 


645 


267,157 


53,945 


117,617 


187,866 
39,379 
138,003 
20,131 


100 
68,736 


11,713 


Animal & vegetable 


oil, fates, greases & 
waxes & their 
manufactures, N,e.s. 
Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s, 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 


‘Pulp, paper & card- 


board & manufac- 
tures thereof 
Yarns and threads na 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares > 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 


| Made-up articles of 


textile materials 
other than clotning 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, nes. 
Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other 
clay products ..... 
Glass & glassware .. 
Manufactures of non- 


metallic minerals, 
N on - ferrous base 


Manutlactures of base 
metals, n.e.s 


4,420 


739,574 879,606 


11,500 381,701 


123,516 


3,272,598 588 
1,619 
— 2,061,710 
—  3,972938 


6,338,151 


4,906,659 


7,191 
94,305. 

439,480 
56,419 
66,375 


3,274,865 


Machinery, apparatus 


and appliances 
other than electri- 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 
Vehicles 
port 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n e.s. 


and trans- 
equipment, 


Manufactured articles, 


n.e.s 


374,808 
646,114 
124,211 


919,897 238,994 


1,000 1,242,182 


10,132,822 25,189,288 


— 504 
4. + 
— 
— 12,642 
= 
1700 
| 
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_ FINANCIAL REPORTS 


STERLING EXCHANGE CONTROL 
For the purposes of controlling the 


use of sterling as international currency 


the world is divided into five sections: 

The Sterling Area:—Within defined 
limits, and subject to any local control 
arrangements, sterling earned on current 
account can be freely used in any country 
in the sterling area. The rates of ex- 
change alter but little in relation to one 
another, and payments arrangements 
made by the United Kingdom with 
foreign countries cover’ transactions 


between these countries and the sterling 
area as a whole, all payments being 
made through London. This constitutes 


the largest multilateral trading area in 
the world and in 1948 it accounted for 
one-quarter of total international trade 


In goods. 
“Transferable Account’ Countries:— 
Residents of a _ transferable account 


country can make’ payments in ster- 
ling for direct current transactions to 
residents in other transferable account 
countries. This means that such coun- 
tries can use sterling not only for trans- 
actions within the sterling area but also 
for transactions with a number of other 
trading countries outside the dollar area. 
With the formation of the European 
Payments Union all the countries of 
0.E.E.C. have now been offered trans- 
ferable account facilities. : 
‘American Account’ Countries:—Ster- 
ling earned by these countries can be 
freely used for trade with other American 
account countries and can also be con- 
verted into U.S. dollars. In view of this, 
countries in the first two groups: above 
are not allowed to use sterling in their 
transactions with American account coun- 
tries without special permission of the 
Bank of England. | 
‘Bilateral Account’ §§Countries:—All 
trade transactions between the sterling 
area and this group are regulated by 
special agreements whereby exports and 
imports are kept approximately in bal- 
ance and surpluses or deficits at the end 
of the period are liquidated according to 
agreed rules. Other than by special 
arrangement, sterling accruing to these 
countries is neither convertible’ into U.S. 
dollars or any other currency, nor is it 


freely ‘transferable,’ i.e., it may not be 


used in trade with any countries other 
than sterling area countries. — 


‘Residual Account’ Countries:—This is 


a group comprising countries whose 


volume of payments is not considerable, 
and there are no hard and fast rules in 
force. Sterling owned by such countries 
is only transferable to outside countries 
other than sterling area countries by 
agreement of the British exchange con- 
tral authorities. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the area of sterling transferability is not 
confined to countries in the sterling area 
but also covers the transferable account 
countries and, by special arrangement, 
some transactions in the bilateral and 
residual account countries. How then, 
is it that travelling allowances are still 


restricted? The tourist allowance is but 
one example of the restrictions which are 
considered necessary in order to maintain 
the value of sterling. In the same way, 
ordinary trading between sterling area 
countries and transferable account coun- 
tries still suffers from a certain amount 
of restriction under the Import licensing 
system, and, although efforts are continu- 
ally being made to raise both the level 
of invisible transactions and. of trade with 
these countries, it cannot be said that 
complee freedom has yet been achieved. 


NEW STRENGTH OF US$ 


From G. Reimann, New York 

Information from the Far East indicates 
that Communist banks in China are secret- 
ly buying up dollar exchange and hoard- 
ing dollar funds. Two reasons are respon- 
sible for the new policy: Peking expects 
an early lifting of the embargo and full 
availability of dollar export goods (except 
direct war materials). Further strengthen- 
ing of dollar exchange is anticipated. Such 
a trend has already started. The develop- 
ment in the Far East makes it probable 
that current trends will continue for some 
time, | 

It is apparent that Russian and Chin- 
ese Communist financial agencies have 
advance knowledge of pending changes 
which affect international commodity and 
foreign exchange markets. It seems that 
some of this knowledge has been used in 
some commodity markets. The same may 


_be done in the sphere of foreign exchange. 


The new peace atmosphere will arouse 
mised feelings in London. Willingness to 
compromise in order to avoid war was 
greater there than in the United States. 
But depressed 
seriously hurt the sterling position. With- 
out international emergencies, Congress 
will bc very reluctant to grant additional 
dollar aid to the sterling bloc. British 
losses in the Middle East will seriously 
weaken sterling on international foreign 
exchange markets. There are signs of a 
new flight from sterling into hard ecur- 
rencies. The movement has not yet reach- 
ed major proportions. It will be stopped 
vhen it becomes a serious threat to ster- 
liag. But this would mean new restrictions. 

Opportunities for improving terms of 
trade for sterling areas, especially in trade 
with hard currency countries, will be con- 
tinually discussed in London. But up- 
valuation would be very dangerous at a 
time when Britain’s balance of payments 
is again deteriorating. 

Current movements are not lasting. 
Dollar expenditures at home and abroad 
will not be seriously reduced. Speculation 
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program in February last year, according 
to which many gold mines, from Hokkaido 
to Kyushu, are to boost their output. Some 
hitherto abandoned mines will be reacti- 
vated. As a result, gold production is to 
be raised to 4.6 tons in the first program-' 
year. Though it seemed to be working well, 
the program is now being apparently jeo- 
pardized, because gold mining has recently 


‘ceased to be a profitable business. 


commodity prices will 


will be affected by new tensions which . 


must be anticipated. Some circles in 
Washington expect this turn of the world 
situation by next Spring. It is advisable 
not to draw conclusions from current 
trends for a longer period. 


GOLD IN JAPAN 

With a view to raising the annual pro- 
duction of gold from the 4 tons in the 
1949 fiscal year to 10 tons in three years, 
the Government launched a three-year 


Around February 1950, if a ton of ore 
yielded 7 grams of gold, the mine could 
be run on a commercial basis. But because 
of rising living costs the yield now should 
be about 15 grams to keep the industry 
profitable. Thus poor mines find it prac. 
tically impossible to continue their opera- 
tion, unless the Government’s buying 
price of gold be raised from the current 
Y401 per gram. Only the very rich mines 
or those which are trying out gold as their 
side-line could: keep their head above the 
water. 

Such being the case, mine operators are 
of the opinion that the official buying 
price should be raised to the neighborhood 
of Y600 per gram. In all probability, Gov- 
ernment might take into consideration the 
idea of a subsidy to aid the industry. 


Official Buying Price Output of Gold 


Effective Date In Yen per’ Year in kg. 
Gram 

Jan. 20, 1946 17.00 1939 56,384 

(peak) 
July 17, 1947 75.00 1945 3,994 
Sept. 25, 1947 150.00 1946 866 
Aug. 16, 1548 326.00 1947 2,055 
July 22, 1949 385.00 1948 3,035 
Mar. 1, 1950 401.00 1949 4,027 


Effective May 10 the Japanese Government 
revised its selling and buying prices of precious 
metals as follows: (Bracketed are old quotations) 


Unit Buying Selling 
Silver 1 ke Y 9,700(8,600) 9,800(8,690) 
Platinum 1 gram 1,060( 865) 1,070( 875) 
Palladium “ty 280( 290) 285( 292) 
Rhodium sy 1,480(1,505) 1,495(1,519) 
Rutheium 1,060( 865) 1,070( 875) 
Iridium 2,360(1,265) 2,385(1,276) 
Iridomine 1,900(1,195) 1,920(1,206) 
Osmium 2,360(1,205) 2,885(1,215) 


GOLD TRADING IN MACAO , 
During the first half year of 1951 im 
ports of gold bullion into Macao totaled 
over 14% million ozs. They were flown 
into the Portuguese colony by Catalina 
flying boats, MATCO bringing in_ the 
precious cargo from Saigon and POAS 
from Bangkok. MATCO is owned by the 
same people who are connected with the 
semi-monopoly of issuing .gold import 
licences; POAS is a Siamese government 
corporation. The air companies charged 
on the average HK#$1 per oz, and the 
usual load was 30,000 ozs. But mainten- — 
ance charges and crew salaries ate away 
a good portion ofthe revenue; if con- 
tinuous operation was carried on the earn- 
ings of the two companies, especially 

MATCO’s, would be excellent. 

The Korean war has created substantial 
demand in Hongkong where speculators 
and genuine hoarders took up regularly 
what was contracted by importers. Ex- 
ports, rather reexports, from Hongkong to 
South East Asian ports were in spite of 
frequent and often very punishing seizures. 
by HK revenue officers voluminous and 
very profitable (though seized amounts 
have to be deducted and then it may 
remain questionable whether, taking ex- 


| 

} 

| 


ports in toto, an overall profit has been 
made). The amount of 114 millon 
ozs is bigger than was at 
when the year opened, anticipated. Ap- 
proximately US$70 million was the cost of 
these imports. | 

The importers had to pay to the so- 
called Macao monopoly per each 02 
HK$14 to 15, which amount includes also 
the official import duty of 2 patacas 
which is being levied without change. 
Thus this year (first six months) the 
Govt of Macao earned from the import 
duty about 3 million patacas, an amount 


which contributed greatly to the in- 
creased expenditure of that Govt for 
building and other public works. The 


‘monopoly,’ that is 5 persons in Maeao, 
secured for themselves from the gold im- 
ports during the first 6 months of 1951 
an amount of HK$18 million—a _ most 
remunerative ‘business’ where no invest- 
ment only ‘organisation and brains’ was 
required. This ‘tribute’ has_ been re- 
gularly though at a varying rate paid 
by the importers to the ‘monopoly’ and 
consumers in Hongkong or elsewhere were 
the final though unsuspecting victims. 
It might be argued that the operation 
of that clever monopoly of gold import 
licences in Macao should be done away 
with—but then the question would arise 
for whose benefit would a virtually duty- 
free import of gold into Macao operate? 
The best solution to the very irksome 
and irritating question of the rigging of 
the gold import licences in Macao would 
appear to be the proper control of their 
issue by the Macao Govt, not by an offi- 
cial of that Govt., and the raising of the 
duty to say 5 patacas per oz, so that the 
community ,would derive greater benefits 
from increased earnings of Macao Govt. 
The import fee, i.e. the exaction de- 


manded by the monopoly, was for many 


months in 1950 only $5 to 6 per oz but 
at the end of last year the masterminds 
of the monopoly found that though the 
exaction was small (only about $3 per 
0z, as 2 patacas were import duty) there 
was no great rise in imports and con- 
sequently they argued that raising that 
so-called fee would not make much of a 
difference. Thus as from the beginning 
of this year the ‘all-in’ fee per oz was 
hiked to $14, and so it has remained until 
today. | 

The buyers didn’t actually mind. At 
present European free’ bullion markets 
offer at US$40 to 4014, the price cif Sai- 
gon is some 40 US cents higher (insur- 
ance, airfreight) and the cif Macao price 
is again higher by approximate US$2.50 
(Macao duty, the monopoly’s squeeze and 
the freight for Saigon-Macao). Hongkong 
pays a few HK$ more as the risk for 
illicit importing into the British colony 
must be paid for. Then there is a fur- 
ther and often substantial increase in the 
price for gold delivered in Bangkok or 
Singapore where imports are as illegal as 
are exports from Hongkong. 

Importers of gold are now all Chinese; 
they buy from foreign agents who either 
have offices in Hongkong or in Saigou or 


elsewhere. The illicit trade in the whole 
area is in the hands of Chinese. There 
are several organisations some _ being 


specialised on ferrying bullion from 
Macao to Hongkong, others have excellent 


first, 
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shipping and aviation connections 
gards the onward transport’ of gold fron, 


Hongkong to Far Eastern ports. Much 
old has recently been shipped to Macao 
fe London or via London. The Syrian 
merchants have left the 
not think much of the Macao and Hong- 
kong gold market in the future. 

When China as a buyer fell out it ap- 
peared a good guess to forget about 
bullion trade in Hongkong. The Korean 
war and especially the Chinese commu- 
nists’ intervention in Korea last November 
changed, for a while, the outlook. With 
the present cease fire negotiations going 
on there appears to be a depression in 
the offing. But even if complications 
should arise, a very prebable development 
in this strife-ridden world, the gold busi- 
ness would not amount to very much out 
here. Hongkong is able to absorb a fair 
lot not on account of the prosperity of 
the Colony but as a result of the numer- 
ous and very rich Chinese refugees and 
emigres ‘hibernating’ in Hongkong; these 
people being traditionally inclined to in- 
vest and speculate in gold. Then there 
is a good reexport trade of gold from 
Hongkong to Far Eastern ports. When 


that-is said the whole scope of the busi- 


ness now and in future has been describ- 
ed. Still, it is surprising that this first 
half year’s total imports, into Macao, 
amounted to over 114 million ozs of which 
total the majority was absorbed by in- 
vestors in Thailand, Malaya and India. 


field and do. 


Outlook of business in Maeao is con- 


ditioned on political developments; gold 
is a barometer of war and fears of war— 
as peace is talked about the price drops 
and hoards get out of the vaults. Macao 
as a whole has every reason to desire 


continued gold imports and the monopoly 


is of course praying that the ‘situation 
should remain unsettled.’ 


Gold is being sold in Macao in a large 
number of goldshops end native anics. 
The market has close and accurate con- 
nections with gold exchanges in Kwang- 
tung especially in Canton. The com- 
munist authorities are aware of it but 
they have not taken measures, in Kwang- 
tung, to suppress the black markets—or 
perhaps after having tried a few times 
they have realised that they couldn’t do 
what even Chiang Ching-kuo, the Gen- 
eralissimo’s ebullient son who made quite 
a name for himself in the ‘gold-yuan 
episode,’ was unable to do. 


HONGKONG SILVER TRADE 


As reported weekly in these columns 
the local silver trade is in the doldrums 
and there is no hope for a change. The 
communist authorities in China are able to 
control exports of silver, and they  pre- 
vent this metal from going to Hongkong. 


» Thus the Colony’s supplies, for reexport 


to the two traditional buyers—the UK and 
US, are dependent on smuggling. Via 
Macao some trickle enters but it is not 
sufficient to keep the trade going. The 
official figures of imports and exports 
are, of course, not giving the complete 
picture; there is always some unrecorded 
Silver import, a fact which is borne out 
by the regular surplus of export over 
import shipments. But even with the im- 


ports smuggled out of China directly into 


‘ports. 
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Hougkong the supply is too small to in- 
terest overseas btyers. There is however 
some stuck in the Colony which. may, if 
prices aze attractive, be liquidated and 
shipped abroad. Another source of sup- 
ply is Taiwan but imports from there are 
irregular and always small. | 

Imports and exports of silver during 
June 1951:— Imports totaled 9800 ozs in 
form of bars valued at $38,514, all ship- 
ped from Macao. Exports amounted to 
63,334 ozs in form of bars valued at 


$243,702, and to 198,684 ozs in form of 


coins valued at $769,144, the former lot 
of silver bars consigned to Thailand and 
the cargo of silver coins being shipped 


to London, 


The ornamental trade is purely of local 
importance; there are many silversmiths 
who are fabricating the wellknown arti- 
eles for personal and household use and 
they obtain their supply from old and 
broken silver which individuals turn in 
and also from sourees in China. Coins are 
usually brought to these silversmiths who 
melt them and make new chains, bracelets, 
cups, vases etc. There was a time when 
traditional Chinese silversware found a 
good market abroad, esp. in the US, But 
very little appreciation of this type of 
work has remained, even the modern 
overseas Chinese no longer buying the 
trinkets of their grandfathers’ days. 


HONGKONG FREE EXCHANGE 
& GOLD MARKET 


Review for the week July 23-28:— 


GOLD:—Highest & lowest rates of .945 
fine tael $312%—309%, equiv. to .99 fine tael 
and oz rates of $327.77—324.10 and $272.39 
+269 34. Day-to-day rates of the Gold 
Exchange: $3103—309%; 3113—310§; 3123— 
3114;  312—3093; 3114—-310; 312g—3103. 
Week’s opening 309%, closing 3123. 

Macao prices per .99 fine tael HK$ 


3251—-3213 (a difference of $2—3 against 


Hongkong which is accounted for by the 
transport fee and so-called insurance 
against seizure by HK revenue officers). 
Canton black market prices followed 
Macao and were HK$324—321. | 

Gold coin prices: per US$ 20 coin $335— 
338, US$ 10 coin $184—187, US$ 5 coin 
$70, English sovereign $73—79. Rates in 
Macao are fractionally lower than in 
Hongkong and business in the Portuguese 
colony is usually brisk; there is also some 
export to Hongkong from where esp. 
sovereigns are shipped to Far Eastern 
A good demand exists in Malaya, 
India and other Asian countries for 
sovereigns which are used as a means to 
store wealth and to provide, for gold- 
smiths, metal. 

Local gold crossrates US$43.35 high, 
43.15 low. Imports in Macao were con- 
tracted at a cross of US$43.25, thus allow- 
ing hardly any profit for dealers. A total 
of 6400 ozs at the above price, cif Macao, 
was concluded. 

The official price in London remains at 
248 s. per fine oz; the official New York 
price stands at US$35 or at the official 
crossrate at 250 s. Bombay quotes on the 
average Rs.112.10.0 per tola or 450 s. 6d. 
per fine oz, while crossrates vary be- 
tween US$53—56. The Alexandria aver- 


age price is 157 piastres per dirhem or 


eta 
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321 s. per fine oz. Etiropéan centres 
quoted around US$41—42 (Paris), 40—404 
(Zurich and Tangier) ; Beirut ‘being the 
‘principal market in the Nedr East quotes 


‘approx. at Zurich level; New York below 


40; Latin American centres such as 


México City and Montevideo 393—40}. 


The undertone here is steady to firm. 
Though world ‘markets reduced prices 
and are prepared to ship larger lots at 


‘a discount, the local price was not affect- 


ed due to the firm TT New York rate. 
Deducting the Macao import duty and 
the monopoly exaction there, the local 
gold ‘cross is often beloW European quo- 
tations thus making imports unprofitable 
That still shipments are contracted only 
goes to show how anxious are certain 
‘Chinese bullion dealers to earn even a 
few US ‘cents per oz, just to keep their 
business going. They forget however the 
risks entailed. in the local bullion busi- 
ness where’ fluctuations are aggravated 
by speculative transactions in the ficti- 
tious forward market. In recent weeks 
many geld imports had to be cleared at 
a loss or at no profit. For some time 
past the gold import business’ has been 
uninteresting for the old established gold 
traders; some outsiders and a few non 
strictly bullion merchants have taken a 
hand in it. The results of their meddling 
must have been discouraging, 

War news,:rather peace news from 
Korea have had little effect on the mar- 
ket. 
parleys—and few bother to read the 
lengthy, meticulous accounts cabled from 
Tokyo. One is prepared here to see the 
truce negotiations go on the rocks but it 
eventually the communists give in and 
call off their aBgression so much the tet- 
ter. Then demand for gold will decline 
and pricés will rule depressed An in. 
dication for the succéss of the truce par- 
leys has been provided by the behavior 
of the local financial agents of the com- 
munist authorities. E.g. the Pao Sang 


native bank, before the negotiations at 


sa Kaesong, started to sell forward in the 
anticipation that the price will decline 
if and when the fighting is brought to 


an end; and this ovérselling has contin- 
ued to this day. Pao Sang have made 
so far a very handsome profit—their 
oversold position is around 60,000 taels. 
They have to thank ‘inside’ information 
for their financial success. 

The local ready delivery stock has fur- 
ther dwinGied while export demand is 
strong. There is good appetite reported 
from Bangkok and Singapore; and chan- 
nels of import into India and Pakistan 
seem recently to have been openéd where 
the Indian authorities never expected 
them. 

The Gold Exchange committeé was 
satisfied with its progress of warfare 
against the bucket shop operators; their 
action taken against Pao Hing Bullion 
firm: had the éffect of a number of Shanghai 
‘bucketeéers’ voluntarily winding up 
their business. The Exchangé also alter: 
ed the’ regulatioris delivéry of 
bars, viz. from thé previolis unit of 5 


One gets weary of the unending — 


taels to now 10 taels; change-over interest 
will in future be counted per 10 taels 


‘and not per one tael as in the past. 


Intérest in the forward market favored 


‘buyers—which is anothér proof of the 
market feeling that ‘prices ‘are too low— 
‘anid totaled 4 cents per orie tael (10 cents 


per 10 taels' for the week. Higher de- 


‘mand caused the temporary end in the 


interest rate in favor of sellers. 

Total tradings: 191,400 taels (average 
31,900 per day); positions: 98,500 taels 
per averdge day. (Pao Sang bank were 
the leading bear with Canton and local 


groups siding with this communist-affili- 


ated bank; overbrought were Bold im- 
porters, exporters, Swatow and Shanghai 
groups). Cash sales: 42,300 taels (official- 
ly 17,330, privately 24,970). - Exports: 
17,600 taels of which 4500 shipped direct 
to India, 8200 taels to Singapore, 4900 to 
Bangkok. Imports: 10,500 taels all from 
Macao. Premiums for export bars $15.50 
—15.90. 

US$:—Highest & lowest rates for US 
notes 6283—6223, DD 62941—6243,-TT 632— 
626, crossrates US$ 2.531—2.556. In New 
York rates for free sterling ranged from 
9 .52—2.58, resident account around 2.45, 
securities 2.30, pound notes 2.55—2.60. 

Day-to-day TT rates here were as 
follow: $6274—626 ; 628—627; 630—6273; 
6294—628; 631—6283; 632—630. Sales: US$ 
1,170,000 in TT and 765,000 in DD and 
nctes. 

Undertone was steady to firm; the in- 
ternational reaction to rather gloomy 
statements by British Govt about trade 
and exchange position of UK influenced 
Yocal holdérs who were reluctant sellers. 
Overseas remittances came in at reduced 
lots, fold importers had only small com- 
mitments. Bangkok, usually a_ seller, 
turned buyer even at enhanced rates as 
Bangkok was in heed of TT New York. 
Speculative interest was alerted when the 
strength of US$, rather the lack of 
strength of sterling, was discussed in 
financial centres of the world. There is 
always a floating fortune of idle money 
in this town which, at a moment’s notice, 
is ready to jump into any promising 
counter. Some forward buying of TT 
Néw York was observed; Shanghai capi- 
tal having been identified with these 
purchases. 

SILVER:—Rates per. tael $6.10—6.12, 
dollar coin 3.90—3.92, small coins 3. 
Sales: 46,000 taels. 

London quoted until end of June 763 d. 
cash and two months’ forward, but as 

om June 28, after Mexico announced 
that sales until end of this year would 
be suspended, the price was increased 


to 783 d., and in New York to 90.16 cents — 


per oz. 

BANKNOTES: —Rates in HK$, per Bri- 
tish pound 15.65—15.68, Australia 12.75— 
13, Canada 5.80—5.86, Malaya 1.79}— 


1 793, India 1.103—1.113, Burma .88, 
Manila 2.19—2.223, Macao 1. 06—1 .09, 
Indochina .127—.129, Siam .291—.292, 
Indonesia 334—.336, Taiwan .28—.29. 


Japanese yen, per 10,000, 

Speculation in discarded and valueless 
Japanese military yén notes continiéd 
and sales were reported at $5—9 per 


10, 000. There is some dgithtion here for 


the ldcal Govt to take up the matter of 
redeeming the military scrip of the Jap- 


anese army, it being contended that HK$ | 


had been obtained by that army during 
their occupation of Hongkong in return 


for their scrip. This agitation is in line 
with a number of odd demands from 
various Far Eastern places where now 
when Japan is soon to rejoin the nations 


of this world as a sovereign state it is 


deemed 2 wise step to put in a last- 
minute request for some recompensation. 
Manila has taken the lead and demanded 


astronomic amounts, fully sufficient to 


cripple Japan, surrender her to, com- 
munism and make her an enemy of the 
democracies. There is now a demand also 
coming from Singapore where Chinese 


merchants claim that Japan should re. 


turn them the amount which these people 
donated to the Japanese war effort dur- 
ing the occupation of Malaya. The better 
informed merchants no doubt realise that 
their so-called demands will be ignored 
by the peace treaty-making powers, but 
they still make claims. That is surely 
not the way to befriend the Japanese and 
to facilitate the resumption of normal 
relations. The responsible people in this 
region recogniSe however that a strong 
and democratic Japan is the best bulwark 
of freedom in Asia; on Japan’s s resuming 
her prominent position in this part of 
the world, and in the world at large, 
depends to no small degree the outcome 
of the struggle of the free world against 
communism, 
‘CHINESE EXCHANGES:— Official 
rates in Red China remain unchanged. 
xchange business is done with that 
country as follows: The 3 local British 
banks, the 2 Dutch banks, the Belgian 
bank are permitted to handle remittances 
to China at rates fixed by Bank of China 
(foreign exchange agent of Peking); they 
are not allowed to handle remittances 
out of China. American banks have 
wound up their business in China. Other 
banks permitted to handle remitiances to 
China are: Bank of Communications, 
Nanyang Commercial Bank, Shanghai 
Commercial & Savings Bank, Kincheng 
Banking Corp., Continental Bank, Salt 
Bank, Chekiang Industrial Bank, Chap 
Yau Bank, Kwangtung Provincial Bank, 
Kwangsi Provincial Bank, Fukien Pro- 
vincial Bank, Pao Sang native bank. | 
To remit money out of China today is 
very difficult and possible only through 
black market operators. Officially no 
cutward remittance is grantei (for pri- 
vate persons) and export proceeds have 
all to be surrendered. Black markets are 
in existence but much risk is involved 
in transactions, and very reliable con- 
nections are required. Travellers leaving 
China are allowed to change only HK$10 
at the Hongkong/Kwangtung border town 
of Shumchun (in Chinese territory), an 
amount declared sufficient by the com- 


_munists ta provide for travellers while 


in Hongkong. PB yuan note are not 
permitted to be carried out of China. 
Local market quotations: PB yuan 
notés $222—227 per million. DD Carton 
225228, Amoy 242—246 (sales in DD 425 
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m.). HK$ exchange with Canton quoted 
96—974 per 100 in Canton (sales $37,000). 
Gold and US$ exchanges with Shanghai 
quoted resp. 875—88 and 843—85. Taiwan 
remittances quoted $2900—2950 per 10,000 
New Taiwan yuan (sales NTY 14 million). 
Gold and US$ exchanges with Taipeh 
resp. 99—S$93 and 98, 


HLK. STOCK EXCHANGE 


A steady market prevailed throughout the vast 
week and any changes in rates have been frac- 
tionally higher. The turnover for July has ex- 
cecded the highest figure for any month this 
year. The undertone was firm at the close. 

Business reported during the week, $2,660,137. 
Business report for June 1950, $4,330,780. Busi- 
ness reworted (30th week) 1950, $258,411. 


Closing rates were as follow :— 


H,K. GOVT. LOANS 


3, % & 93° 
BANKS 
INSURANCES 
China Underwriters 3.60 
SHIPPING | 
Asia Nav. ..... ee 1 
DOCKS, WHARVES, GODOWN, Etc. 
mortn: Point Wharves. 4.90 
Sh. Flongkew Wharves .............. 4 
Dockyards 2.40 
MINING 
LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS. 
1:10 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
834 
11.70 
INDUSTRIALS 
STORES &c. 
9.70 


HONGKONG COMMODITY. MARKETS 


The slow progress of the cease-fire 
negotiations in Korea caused a “wait and 
see” attitude in the local markets, . al- 
though this did not apply to paper, which 
being free from control was characterised 
by considerable activity. 

Dealers in metals continued in a state 
of uncertainty as to what items may be 
exported, and faced with the requirement 
that new deliveries will have to be 
stored in public godowns cancellations 
of indents are mounting steadily. Even 
smuggling is proving difficult under the 
tightened controls imposed by the Hong- 
kong authorities. The only hope lies in 
the diversion of shipments to Macao 
where business is brisk; the drawback, 
however, in this case is that storage and 
harbour facilities are poor and it is im- 
possible to conceive of transactions of 
any size being handled in the Portugese 
Colony, even if the improvements plan- 
ned take place. 

As far. as importers are concerned, it 
is anticipated that the Trade Advisory 
Committee of businessmen that has been 
formed to advise the Dept. of' Commerce 
& Industry will be of considerable assis- 


tance in clarifying matters. 


* * * 


Cotton Yarn.—Business in cotton yarns 
was brisk for part of the week, with local 
users taking advantage of the low prices 
ruling in order to replenish their stocks. 
South Korean dealers were also active 
with purchases of Hongkong-made cotton 
yarn in anticipation of the demand that 
should arise with the termination of the 
Korean war. In. Indian yarns Gokak Mills 
10’s sold at $1290 per bale and Bijli Mills 
10’s at $1300, while J. K. Mills 10s improv- 
ed to $1350 per bale with brisk trading; 


MISCELLANEOUS 
China Entertainments .............. 12% 
International Films 1 
H.K. Constructions 
Marsman, Investments .............. 9/- 
COTTONS 

ee RUBBER COMPANIES 
.85 
Consolidated Rubbers ............... 3.60 
Shanghai Sumatras .......ccccececes 7 


Model Mills 20’s fell to. $1660 per bale; 
Loyal Textile Mills 26’s were active, being 
transacted at $1710/$1705 per bale, while 
Hindustani & Co. 26’s sold at $1680 per 
bale. In Hongkong makes, Pine & Bam- 
boo 20’s improved to $1850 per bale, Red 
Rose 20’s fell to $1820 and Camel to $1810, 
Double Swallows sold at $1805 per bale. 

Cotten Piece Goods.—Buyers from 
China were in the market for piece goods, 
which kept prices firm but transactions 
were limited in view of the reluctance of 
stockholders to part with their goods in 
of further improvement. 

ongkong-made Grey Sheeting was 
mainly in demand: Golden Peak 60x62 
rose to $65.50 per piece, Double Cats 
60x56 went up to $63.50 per piece. Indian 
Grey Sheeting had only limited transac- 
tions in view of keen competition offered 
by Hongkong and Japanese makes ait the 
present low prices: Indian 2617 Grey 
Sheeting sold at $55.50 per piece. Japan- 
ese 120 White Shioze changed hands at 
$1.18 per yard. 

Metals.—With the new nowtrols not yet 
fully explained, the metals market was 
stagnant in practically all lines. Even 
Tinplates which had hitherto shown sume 
activity, lapsed into dullness dealers 
finding it impossible to meet the low 
price ceiling fixed by the mainland 
authorities. A steady demand from local 
manufacturers, however, 3ided in, main- 
taining prices: British Tinplates showed 
a mixture of prices, the 200-lb. case being 
quoted as low as $300 per case although 
in other instances sellers would not go 
below $340/$330 per case. US Tinplate 
Waste,. Waste, electrolytic rose to $320 
per 200- lb. case as against the former 
$310 for both Bethlehem Steel Corpn. and 
“Bat” brand, but miscellaneous brands, 
tennage packing, were quoted at only 
$280/$290 per 200-lb. case. Tinplate Waste 
Ends, both electrolytic 3’’-10” and coked 
2”.10” were offered at $260 per 200-lb. 
case. Japanese Charcoal Plate 3’x7’ G29- 
G31 sold at $160 per picul. US Black Plate 
G29-G33 stood at $160 per picul being low 
in stock. | 

Notwithstanding the low price ceiling 
of the mainland authorities for Zinc 
Sheets, these continued to have brisk 
sales: European G5 was offered at $510/ 
$520 per picul, but counteroffers only 
reached $500 per picul; G6 was offered at 
$500 but no large-scale transactions took 
place. Buying support by local interests 
served to arrest declining prices in Mild 
Steel Plates: 1/16” and 3/32”? were quoted . 
at $185 and $180 respectively; 4’ fell to 
$120 and even $110 per picul; 3/16” was 
quoted at $126 per picul; }”° and above 
were offered at $125, Galvd. Iron Sheets 
were firm on account of the large quan- 
tities previously shipped to Macao before 
the controls came into effect: 3’x7’ G31 
stood at $25 per sheet, G24 & G26 were 
quoted at $2.20 per lb. Mild Steel- Round 
Bars, with new arrivals expected, con- 
tinued to fall: 40’ 8” to 1” fell heavily 
from an average of $65 to $48 per picul: 
Japanese 20’ 3” to 1” dropped to $42 per 
picul, but without sales. 
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Industrial Chemicals—Following the 
publication in Hongkong of a detailed list 


of controlled goods, the industrial chemi-. 


cals market turned active again, Acetic 
Acid Glacial, Italian, in 25-kilo carboys 
rose to $1.62 per 1lb., while the Dutch 
product in 20-kilo carboys sold at $1.65 
per lb. German Yellow Petrolatum went 
up to $1.18 per lb., while the Dutch pro- 
duct rose to $1.28 per lb.; Dutch Snow 
White Petrolatum had sales at $1.80 per 
ib., and the American product rose to 
$1.85 per lb. in 377-lb. drums. Carbon 
Black, West German, 1453-lb. case, had 
sales at $1990 per case. Indian Shellac 
seld at $415 per picul. Sodium Hydro- 
sulphite (German) 60-kilo. was offered at 
$1550 per picul. Caustic Soda “Crescent” 
brand sold at $418 per drum. 


Paper.—Paper being free from restric- 
tion and consequently available for ex- 
port, had a very active market. The rise 
in prices was only checked by the ar- 
rival of large shipments of paper. Wood- 
free Printing was particularly in demand 
by dealers from  Tientsin, Taiwan 
and Indonesia, 80 lbs. White sell- 
ing for $1.55 per lb. Newsprint in 
sheets 31x43” 50 Ibs. was quoted at $48.50 
per ream; Newsprint in roll 52 gr. 31 
in. and 43 in. were offered at $1.02 per 
lb. White M.G. Cap 17.5 Ibs. sold at $19.60 
per ream, while Coloured had sales at 
$21.50 and $22 per ream. Bond Paper 
22”x34’’, 
was transacted at $45.20 and $46.50 per 
ream, Indonesian and ~“S. Korean 
buyers being active. Tissue Paper 
was greatly in demand by mainland deal- 
ers, but new arrivals kept prices down; 
sales of 134 lbs. 25x44” were effected at 
$45/$46 per ream. Flint Paper, Coloured, 
20x30” sold at $58 per ream. Waterproof 
Kraft 35x47” 120 lbs. sold at $340 per 
ream, 


Cement.—The interest shown in Tai- 
wan cement has somewhat waned as the 
method of packing in paper bags does 
not suffice to keep the commodity in- 


tact in the humidity of Hongkong’s sum- . 


mer. Haiphong Portland Cement on the 
other hand has been able to stand up to 
Japanese competition and new shipments 
are continually arriving; on the local 
market sales were effected at $7.40 per 
$4-lb. bag, (allocation price $6.80). Sales 
of Japanese cement in 100-lb. bag were 


- effected at $7.30 per lb., while Lion brand 


was offered at $8 per 1-cwt. bag. Green 
Island Emeralcrete Rapid Hardening 
Cement was offered at $10 per 112-lb. bag 
(official price $9), while Emerald brand 
sold at $8.50 per 112-lb. bag. official 
price $8); Snowcrete was nominally quoted 
at $19 per l-cwt. bag ($18) and at $70 
per 275-lb. drum ($66). 


‘mainland at high prices. 
stockholders to attract buyers by lower 


unwatermarked, 32 lbs. White, 


China Produce— The China market 
last week was extremely quiet, with 
little or no export demand, The local 
price of Woodoil (Tung Oil) continued 
to stand at $272 per picul and at £300 
per long ton for bulk shipment c. &f. 


Europe. Stocks of Teaseed. Oil in Hong- 
‘kong are estimated at around 400 tons, 


most of which was purchased from the 
Attempts of 


prices had little effect in view of the 
falling rates quoted abroad; no buyers 
responded at the local market: rate of 
$242 per picul; Aniseed Oil declined to 
$1150 per picul f.o.b. for processed quality 
and for unprocessel quality to $1040 per 
picul on a few transactions. Cassia Oil 
had some sales at $2100 per picul for 
the unprocessed quality, while processed 
oil was quoted at $2250 per picul f.o.b. 


As a result of purchasing by local ex- 
porters to complete their commitments, 
Ramie had an active market; Green 
Ramie list qual. was .priced at $293 per 
picul and 2nd qual. at $285 per picul. 


Trading in Cassia Lignea was also brisk, 


deliveries have returned to normal under 
the South China joint. trading system: 
loosely-packed quality sold at $81 per 
picul, about 4000 piculs being transacted; 
the 80-lb. bale had sales amounting to 
500 bales at $90 per picul; Honan un- 
scraped, and scraped Cassia Lignea sold 
respectively at $95 and $100 per picul, a 
slight drop in price. Aniseed Star re- 
treated to $155 per picul. Gallnuts sold 
at $126/$124 per ton. 


CHINA-INDIA TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


A new barter agreement has _ been 
signed between the Indian and Chinese 


Governments which will come into force 


as from mid-July. The agreement provides © 


for the despatch of 500,000 bales (400 
pieces per bale) of gunny bags from India 
in exchange for 200,000 tons of Chinese 
grains, including soya bean, bean cakes, 
wheat and riee. 
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TWA == TWA == TWA == TWA 


Book thru any Travel 
Agent, Airline or 


“I SLEPT LIKE A BABE” 


TWA’s all-sleeper Constellations are the 
answer to Businessmen’s travel problems! 
ARRIVE REFRESHED AND 
READY FOR WORK 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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GEORGE WIMPEY & COMPANY, LTD. 


At the Thirty-second Annual General 


Meeting of George Wimpey & Company, 
Ltd., held last week in London a dividend 
of 20% was proposed on Ordinary Shares 
and the issuance again to Ordinary 
Shareholders of 40,000 5% Redeemable 
Second Cumulative Preference Shares of 
£1 each as a bonus. After payment of 
the Preference Dividends and a transfer 
to General Reserve of £100,000 the sum 
of £322,000 was left to be carried for- 
ward to next year’s accounts, 


The Chairman in the course of his 
speech pointed out the progress that had 
been made in regard to building orders, 
although the increasing cost of running 
the business and the special contribu- 
tion to the Pension Fund had forced net 
profits which amounted to £625,000 in 
1949 down to £528,000 in 1950. 


Building abroad continued to expand 
and the firm was to-day operating in 
Egypt, Baghdad, Cyprus, Syria, Kuwait, 
Singapore, Hongkong, Borneo, Sumatra, 
West Africa and Australia. 


While the Company’s work in Kuwait 
for the Oil Company has been most sue- 
cessfully completed, the firm continues to 
operate there for other Employing Au- 
thorities. The construction of the seven- 
teen-storey Bank Building in Hongkong 
proceeds apace, and the progress of our 
building and constructional work in the 
the various Oil Fields continues to be 
satisfactory. 


_ Work has commenced on a £1,000,000 
Power Station for the Municipality of 
Singapore. In Egypt the firm has been 
entrusted with a large surfacing contract 
for the Air Ministry, and the Chairman 
added, ‘‘I would particularly mention our 
happy association with the Arabian 
Bechtel Company in constructing 547 
miles of trans-desert 30’’ Oil Pipe-lind 
from Kirkuk to the Mediterranean. 


During the year activities have ex- 
tended to West Africa and Australia. On 
the Gold Cceast the building of a new 
University has commenced and in Aus- 
tralia the company has been awarded a 
contract for the winning of some 2,500,000 
tons of opencast coal at Ben Bullen for 
the New South Wales Joint Coal Board. 


In all operations, at home and abroad 
since the end of the war, work to a value 


exceeding £100,000,000 has been carried 
out.’ 


Dealing with the work at home during 
the year, the Chairman pointed out that 
some 4,500 houses had been completed 
bringing the total since the end of the 
war to 30,000 houses of various types. 
The technique of building in Wimpey 
‘*No-Fines’’ conerete was advancing and, 
since employing this method over 18,000 
‘*No-Fines’’ houses have been completed, 
many as a result of repeat orders. In 
addition a number of three storey flats 
in ‘‘No-Fines’’ have been built and the 
Company has now been awarded a con- 


tract to build blocks of six storey flats 


by this speedy and efficient method. 


On Industrial Building, the firm’s 
work as main contractor for the Vauxhall 
Motors new factory extension in England 
has been completed. This enormous build- 
ing covers 1914 acres and is one-third of 
a mile long. 


Substantial efforts towards meeting 
British fuel requirements have given the 
management cause for pride. During 1950 
over 2 million tons of opencast coal— 
approximately one-sixth of the total na- 
tional opencast output—were produced. 
This figure included over 500,000 tons of 
anthracite of the finest quality obtainable. 


The Company’s extensive contracts in 
connection with the Grangemouth Oil 
Refinery are proceeding with speed, and 
substantial contracts in connection with 
the construction of a chemical works 
have been obtained. Further activities 
eover the installation of a mechanical 
plant and equipment in another large oil 
refinery. 


Exeellent progress has been maintained 
in the construction of the Strip Mill at 
Port Talbot for the Steel Company of 
Wales. Over £8,000,000 worth of con- 
struction .work on this huge project in- 
eluding the Slabbing Mill has been e¢ar- 
ried out. Operations as main contractors 
for the construction of London Airport 
also - continue; this work ineludes the 
only experimental length of prestressed 
eoncrete runway built in Britain. 


Work has been satisfactorily concluded 
on two Dams and a Power Station for 


the North of Seotland Hydro-Electric | 


Board. This outstanding achievement has 


received recognition in the Technical 
Press. Two further contracts have been 
awarded to the Company by the Board. 


Work has continued on the construction 
of docks, piers, quays and jetties involv- 
ing piling and heavy reinforced concrete 
construction. 


The Chairman further pointed out that. 
the Company’s holding of heavy plant 
has been increased and that the enlarged 
workshops and depots in London and Scot- 
land are equipped to provide ample 
facilities for speedy repair and overhaul. 
The increased demands made on _ the 
firm’s central -laboratory necessitated 
considerable extensions. In addition to 
its constant duty of maintaining technical 
control over all the Company’s contracts 
and of research into materials and 
methods of construction, the laboratory 
is employed to an ever-growing’ extent 
by public authorities, consultants and 
industrialists on matters of site investi- 
gation and soil mechanics all over the 
world, and there is no doubt that the 
high regard in which this work is held 
adds considerably to the prestige enjoyed 
by the firm. 


Agents for Far Eastern Economic 
Review for United Kingdom and 
Continent of Europe:— 

Arthur H. Wheeler & Co, 

(Founded 1872) 
St, Stephen’s House, 
Victoria Embankment, 
London, S.W.1. 


Cables: Brookleigh, London 
Telephone: ABBey 6470. 
* * 


Inquiries regarding subscriptions 
and advertisements may be address- 
ed to the London Agents or to the 
Hongkong office. 


* * * 


Annual subscription for 


air express delivery .. £ 6, 
Subscription for sea mail | 
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WHEREVER in the World British Mer- 
chants have gone on their lawful occasions 


_ they have gained repute by their qualities of 
commercial honesty and efficiency. 


CARRYING with them the British tradition 
of Law and Justice, of family life and the 
spirit of sportsmanship they have established 
the British way of life among the people with 
whom they dwell. 


SINCE Trust Corporations have won the 
confidence of the public of Britain as their 
Executors and Trustees, it was natural that 
the benefits they confer should be made 
available to the people of the Colony of: Hong 


Kong, the Far East and all who have interests 


there. 


IT WAS also fitting that The Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corporation should be the 


pioneers in promoting such a Trust Corpora- 


tion on the China Coast whereby fiduciary 


‘services of every description are made avail- 


able to all by the 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK. HONGKONG 
(TRUSTEE) LTD. 


the Trust Corporation of 


THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORP. 
HONG KONG 
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SHIPPING 
IMPORT & EXPORT 


QUEENS BUILDING, 2N” FLOGR, HONGKONG, 


CABLES: ORIENT. 


P.O. BOX 835 

London Bangkok San Francisco 
Hamburg Saigon New York 
Madras Manila Havana 
Bombay Cebu Seattle 

Calcutta  Tabaco Vancouver 
Karachi Davao Montreal 
Rangoon Canton Mexico City 
Singapore Shanghai Sao Paulo 
Kuala Lumpur Hankow Santos 
Malacca Tsingtao Recife 
Seramban Tientsin Buenos Aires 
Klang Harbin Durban 

| Penang Dairen Cape Town 
Ipoh Tokyo Johannesburg 
Teluk Anson Sydney Port Elizabeth 

Melbourne 


Other territories covered through 
Agents and Associated Companies. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
TOKYO OFFICE: 


CEMENT 


SANGYO CEMENT & RAILWAY CO., LTD. 


Cement foundation for your work | 
with “LION DOG” Brand Cement!! 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION: 200,000 tons 
Tagawa City, Fukuoka Prefecture. 
Nomura Bldg., 2, 2-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. | 


AGENTS: 
C. ITO & CO., LTD.—DAIICHI BUSSAN CO., LTD.—KYOWA KOEKI CO., LTD.—IWAI & CO. 


World-wide coverage through one channel 
\ 
| 
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A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE COLONY OF HONGKONG) 


—— 


IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 


Hongkong: No. 101 Edinburgh House, Queen’s Road., C. | 
Shanghai: 1, Chung Shan Lu (E.I.) (The Bund). 


Secretaries, General Managers and/or Agents of:— 


ANGLO-FRENCH LAND INVESTMENT CO., LTD. 


MAJOR BROTHERS, LTD. (PROPRIETORS KIANGSU 
CHEMICAL WORKS) 


BUTE PLANTATIONS (1913), LTD. 
CONSOLIDATED RUBBER ESTATES (1914), LTD. 
DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY, LTD. 
KOTA-BAHROE RUBBER ESTATES (1921), LTD. 
PADANG RUBBER COMPANY, LTD. 

SHANGHAI KEDAH PLANTATIONS, LTD. 
SHANGHAI PAHANG RUBBER ESTATE, LTD. | 
SUNGEI DURI RUBBER ESTATE LTD. 

TANAH MERAH ESTATES (1916), LTD. 


ESSEX & SUFFOLK EQUITABLE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LTD. 

BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO., LTD., LONDON. 
Aluminium of every description 

HOWARDS & SONS, LTD., ILFORD. 
Fine chemicals. 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, LTD., LONDON. 


ZZ 


\ 


Industrial and Laboratory Silica Ware. AUSTRALIAN: 
FREDERICK PARKER, LTD., LEICESTER. 
Engineers & Iron Founders. | ge BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 
(Butterfield G Swire (Hongkong) Ltd.) 


GRANT 


THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) 


A Authorised Capital .... .... .... £3,000,000 
Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Agents in New York: Bank of Montreal, 64, Wall Street 
Branches & Agencies: 
INDIA BURMA MALAYAN FEDERATION HONG KONG 
Bombay arachi Rangoon Kuala Lumpur JAPAN 
EYLO uala Trengganu saka 
Howrah MAURITIUS Penang CHINA 
Delhi Galle Port Louis Kota Bharu Shanghai 
Simla Kandy | Ipoh SIAM | 
Madras Jaffna SINGAPORE Kuala Lipis Bangkok 


| 2 Hon, D, BENSON. Manager, Hong Kong. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 
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DODWELL & CO., 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 


| FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 
mv. ‘“PRAFALGAR’? 2.5%... due Hongkong 10th Aug. 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


LTD. 


via JAPAN 
Loading Hongkong oth Aug. 
m.v. ‘‘BONNEVILLE”? __ 3rd Sept. 
mv. “TRAFALGAR” __ » 18th Sept. 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


tO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 


FROM ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE 


mv. ‘*CLTOS’’ Loading Hongkong Mid Aug. 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE | 
KOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


m.v. ‘‘CABOTO’’ 
Dep. Genoa 18th July. Arr. Hongkong 22nd Aug. 
Loading Hongkong 25th Aug. 


FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ. PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR : 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP ©O., LTD. 
B.0.A.C .— 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG, | 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport, 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line Ltd. — 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited. 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Lid. 

Kiwo Breweries Limited. 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited. 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited. 

The Prince Line Limited. 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited. 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd, 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co.. Ltd, 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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MAERSK LINE 


| Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP CO., NEW YORK 
General Agents U.S.A. 


Fast : Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 


via 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 
Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Guif Ports. 


NEXT SAILINGS: 
m/s Aug. 14 


m/s ‘‘LAURA MAERSK’ Aug. 30 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan. 
Special Strongroom Compartments. 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


ARRIVALS FROM U.S.A. 
m/s ‘‘LAURA MAERSK”... 3 


m/s ‘‘HULDA MAERSK’’ _...... Aug. 20 
m/s “PETER _MAEREE’’ . ...... Sept. 14 


For Freight and Further Particulars 
Please apply to :— 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents. 
Buildiny:. 


ESTO. SINCE 


MARVI 


Tels. 


GORDON, WOODROFFE 
& CQ. (FAR EAST) LTD. 


Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
TOKYO and OSAKA 


General Managers for: 
Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong. 


Associated Companies: 


Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London. 
(Established 1868) 

Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 

Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 

Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York. 


Sole Agente: 


Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London. 
Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London. 


Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 
Madras. 


Sissons Paints 

Hugh Wood & Co., 

Richemont Brandy. 

Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber Delmas, 
Shoe heels, etc.) 


PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


SWISS WATCHES 
Sole Agents: CARR RAMSEY & SON, LTD. 


ROOM 220. PRINCE’S BLDG. 
HONG KONG. 


TELEPHONE 23248 


GRANT 
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